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First Sorrow 
by Betty Smith 


Characters 
ABE LincoLn, a boy of 11. 
SaraH, his sister, somewhat older. 
Tom, their father. 

Time: Evening. Early winter, 1818. 

Sertina: A log cabin in a wilderness 
clearing in the Buckhorn Valley on 
Little Pigeon Creek in Indiana. 

At Rise: As the curtain rises, ABR, a 
boy of 11, is sitting on the floor before 
the fireplace, whittling out pegs. A 
dozen finished pegs lie nearby. His 
sister, SARAH, a few years older, sits on 
a stool near the fireplace. She is knit- 
ting a gray sock and watching ABE 
whittling. 

Three slow muffled booms are heard. 
They sound like hammering on a 
wooden box. The sounds come from 
outside. The children raise stricken 
faces to each other. Saran drops her 
knitting and raises a corner of her 
gingham apron to her eyes. ABE turns 
his face away. 

SarauH: Oh, if we could only think of 
something else! (Again a muffled 


boom. She shudders and slips off the 
stool to sit close to her brother on the 
floor.) 

Ase: There now. (He puts an arm about 
her briefly. He stares down blindly at 
the peg he had been whittling. Gently, 
she takes it from his hand and wipes it 
dry on her apron.) 

Saran: The knife won’t take hold if 
the pine is wet. 

Ase: I know. (Furtively, he wipes his 
eyes, then starts whittling again.) 
Sarah? 

Saran: What is it, Abe? 

ABE (After trying to talk): Nothing. The 
words went away. I had them to say 
and opened my mouth, and then 
they weren’t there. (Again three dull 
thuds are heard.) 

Saran: Abe, folks say as how your face 
is always as solemn as a papoose. 
And you know, that’s true. (He 
doesn’t smile. She puts her hand on his 
arm.) If we keep on saying things, it 
won’t hurt so much. (He places the 
finished peg in line with the others and 











starts to make a new peg.) Pappy said 
he won’t be needing more pegs, Abe. 

ABE: We need a lot to hold it together. 

Saran: If we talk about long ago, when 
we lived in Kentucky, it will be like 
this night ain’t here somehow. 

ABE: Can’t hardly remember Ken- 
tucky. Seems like we always did live 
in Indianny. 

SarAH: You know what Cousin Dennis 
said when you was born? He said 
your skin looked like red cherry pulp 
squeezed dry. 

ABE: Dennis is one for speaking things 
in a funny way, and I like him for it. 

SaraH: He was the first one ever to 
hold you after you were born. But he 
put you down right smart. He said 
to Mama, “Here, take him, Aunt 
Nancy. He’ll never come to much.” 

ABE: I'll never come to much, he said. 
And Pappy tells me the same thing. 

SaraH (Heatedly): But that ain’t so! 
You’re the smartest one there is in 
school. 

Ase: After walking nine miles to school, 
I’m too plumb wore out to shine. 
SarRAH: In school last spring . . . it 
just came to my mind . . . we had 
those words to learn. “Predestina- 

tion.” What does that mean? 

Ase: I don’t know. In the book it 
answers the question of what is a 
five-syllable word with the accent on 
the fourth. 

SaraH: Never mind. Someday you'll 
know what it means. Someday you'll 
know what everything means. 

ABE: That would be a powerful lot for 
a feller to tote around in his head — 
everything. (SARAH giggles.) Hush! 
(His face grows stern. He looks at the 
door.) 


Saran (Follows his glance and claps 
her hand over her mouth): 1—I 
forgot. (They are quiet with their 
thoughts. ABE stops whittling and his 
face takes on a far-away look.) 

Ase: I like the songs she used to sing. 
(He gets up and goes to the table.) 

Saran (Musingly): Fair Ellender and 
Wicked Polly. 

Ase: She liked the cool water. (He dips 
the gourd into the bucket and watches 
the water as he pours it back. The 
thudding sounds come again. Now 
they are louder and faster as though 
someone wanted to finish something in 
a hurry. ABE goes back to the fireplace. 
Suddenly, he throws himself on the 
floor and buries his face in his hands. 
His lean body quivers with sobs. SARAH 
kneels beside him and hovers over him. 
She puts out her hand to touch him but 
withdraws it without doing so. She 


talks desperately.) 
Saran: Abe, Abe, remember other 
things. 


Ase (Sobbing): She called me her 
shirt-tail boy. 

Saran (Desperately): Abe, Abe, re- 
member that boy you used to play 
with? Austin Gollaher? 


Ase: I climbed a tree. He held his cap . 


for me below to fill with fruit. 

SaraH: But you dropped a smear of 
paw-paw mush in it instead. 

ABE: But he changed caps and it fell in 
mine. I had to clean it out. 

SarAH: He was a bad boy. 

Ase: No. One time I was cooning across 
Knob Creek and I fell in and couldn’t 
get out nohow. But he got me out. 
He saved my life. (But Saran is not 
listening to him. There is a long 
silence.) Talk! Keep on talking, Sis- 
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ter. I want to be put in mind of other 
things. 

Saran (Bursting out suddenly): Oh, 
Abe, will it be cold out there? (She 
sobs bitterly.) 

ABE (Stroking her head awkwardly): 
Just for a little while . . . until the 
summer comes again. (The muffled 
hammering rises to a crescendo. They 
get to their feet and stand side by side. 
With a last furious pounding, the 
hammering ceases. They turn their 
faces to the door. After a bit it opens 
and Tom Linco1n, their father, enters, 
carrying a lantern.) 

Tom (Setting lantern on table): It’s 
done. 

ABE: Then we are ready. 

Tom: Aye. 

ABE: Did you find a good place? 

Tom: A good place. High on a hill. It’s 
quiet. 

Ase: Where no one will pass to disturb 
her? 

Tom: No one, Son, ’cepting maybe the 
deer will run down that way going 
towards the river. 


Ase: But their feet are light, and 
they'll go quiet. 

SaraH (Takes the quilt from the cot and 
folds it): We'll wrap this tight around 
her. So she’ll be warm. (ABE picks up 
the pegs.) 

Tom (Putting an arm around each child) : 
Young’uns, I wish I could say some- 
thing — but there ain’t nothing I 
could say would do much good. (He 
sighs. He draws the children close to . 
him, holds them tightly for a moment, 
then releases them. He picks up the 
lantern.) We’re all ready, I reckon, 
saving those last pegs for the top. 
(He holds out his hand.) Give them 
here, Abe. 

ABE (Tensely): No! 

Tom: But I be a-needing them, Son. 

Ase. I made these last dozen more 
careful-like than all the rest. (T'urn- 
ing to the door.) I made them and I 
will put them in the cover of my 
mother’s coffin. (The three turn to go 
out as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


Copyright by Betty Smith. 














Incident At Valley Forge 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 
NATHANAEL GREENE 
Tom Barry 
Parpon MILLER 
Jos WescorTt 
CATHERINE GREENE 
Martua WASHINGTON 
ETHAN JONES 
Tue OFFICER 

PROLOGUE 

Settine: In front of drawn curtain. 

Berore Rise: A Continental officer 
steps in. He reads from a sheet of 
paper. 

Orricer: Headquarters. Valley Forge, 
December 24, 1777. To all regimental 
and company commanders of the 
Continental Army. It is with deep 
regret that we inform you that to- 
morrow, Christmas Day, will be no 
different from any other routine day 
of the week. Because of our inability 
to gather provisions, the entire army 
will continue on short rations. This 
restriction, of course, affects com- 
missioned officers as well as non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. We 
realize that this unfortunate circum- 
stance may be the cause of discon- 
tent among the men, many of whom 
are at low ebb; but we ask that you 
explain matters to them. We ask 
that you inform them that as soon as 
supplies come through, they will 
benefit. Signed, Nathanael Greene, 
Commissary General, Continental 
Army. 

BLACKOUT 


Scene 1 

Sertinc: GENERAL GREENE’S quarters 
at Valley Forge. 

At Rise: Mrs. GREENE and MARTHA 
WASHINGTON are sitting at a small 
table. Both are sewing on clothes. 

Mrs. GREENE: I’m so pleased you came 
over this afternoon, Martha. I do 
need help. I have so much work to 
do, I don’t know where to begin. 

Martna: I couldn’t put my time to 
better advantage. I am sure that 
our poor boys will appreciate our 
efforts. (She places sewing on table 
and picks up a long strip of cloth.) 
I believe I'll start to roll bandages. 
It’s important that we have a’ big 
supply of them. 

Mrs. Greene: You had better not re- 
move your cloak, Martha. The fire 
is quite low; and goodness knows 
when we will get more wood. It’s as 
precious as gold. 

Martua: A little cold won’t hurt us. 
We are fortunate to have even a 
little wood to burn. There are thou- 
sands of our men, living in those little 
hovels outside your door, who have 
none. (Pause.) Is General Greene 
still away? 

Mrs. GREENE: Yes — poor Nat. He’s 
still off foraging for supplies. He’s in 
Chester, I believe. I’m expecting him 
back late tonight. 

Marrtua: I hope he is successful. 

Mrs. Greene: I’m inclined to doubt 
it. 

Marrua: And so am I, with all due 




















respect to your husband. After all, 
the Pennsylvania farmers aren’t will- 
ing to exchange supplies for worthless 
American certificates. 

Mrs. GREENE: Of course Nat could 
force them to hand over what food 
supplies they have on hand, but he 
won’t. He’s too honest for that. How 
is General Washington? I haven’t 
seen him in nearly a fortnight. 

Martna: Worrying, still worrying . . . 
sick at heart. An army of but eleven 
thousand men, and over three thou- 
sand unfit for any kind of duty. 

Mrs. GREENE: And the remainder 
slowly freezing and starving to death. 
It has been a terrible winter. So cold 
that the sentries freeze to death on 
their posts. Sometimes I wonder 
what will happen. I wonder if we can 
last. But I immediately put away 
such feelings, because I am positive 
that the Thirteen Colonies will win 
out in the long run. 

Martua: We will win because we are 
fighting for something that is dearer 
to us than life itself. We are fighting 
for democracy. 

Mrs. Greene: A few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a dear friend in 
Rhode Island. I wish you could have 
read it. I wish our poor troops could 
read it. It would open their eyes to 
the fact that the folks back home are 
counting heavily on them to win this 
struggle. 

Martua: On the other hand, if the 
people at home could see what is 
going on here at Valley Forge, misery, 
suffering, perhaps they might con- 
tribute more heavily to the cause. 
The other evening, my husband said 
to me: ‘Martha, we need more than 


spirit to win. We need more men, 
more money, more supplies.’ (She 
sighs.) 

Mrs. GREENE: Desertions are mount- 
ing higher and higher — men leaving 
to go to their families. (An offstage 
knock on door is heard.) 

Mrs. Greene: I wonder who that can 
be? Yes, come in. (JonEs enters.) 

Jones: Mrs. Washington. 

Martua: Yes — what is it? 

Jones (Surly tone): Got a message from 
General Washington. He left word 
that he wants you to invite Mrs. 
Greene for supper tonight at his 
quarters. 

Martna: Kindly inform the General’s 
aide that Mrs. Greene will be there. 
(Turning to Mrs. Greene) I pre- 
sume it is all right, Catherine? You 
said you didn’t expect General Greene 
until late this evening. 

Mrs. GREENE: I’! be delighted. 

Martua: That will be all, private. 
(Jones turns to leave.) 

Mrs. GREENE: Private. (JoNEs stops.) 

Jones: Yes, ma’am? 

Mrs. GREENE: What is your name? 

Jones: Ethan Jones, private, First 
Rhode Island Regiment. 

Mrs. GreENE: One of our Rhode 
Island boys. Where in Rhode Island 
is your home? 

Jones: Providence. I was a carpenter 
afore this war. (Bitterly) Now I’m 
jesta...a— 

Mrs. Greene: A what, Private Jones? 
(JonEs stands there in sullen silence.) 
Ethan Jones, do you see that pair of 
boots standing there by the door? 

Jones (Following her gaze): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Greene: Take them along with 
you on your way out. (JONES gazes 











at her in amazement.) Yes — take 
them. 

Jones: Y — you mean they’re for me 
to wear? They’re mine? 

Mrs. GREENE: Yes, EthanJones, they’re 
yours. They belong to you. (JonEs 
snatches up boots.) 

Jones (Hesitanily): That’s mighty good 
of you, Mrs. Greene — mighty good 
of you. (A bit overcome, he starts to 
leave.) 

Mrs. GREENE: Ethan Jones. (JONES 
turns.) 

Jones: Yes, Mrs. Greene? 

Mrs. GREENE: Please don’t mention 
where you got the boots. 

Jones: No, ma’am, I cer’nly won't. 
Thank you again, Mrs. Greene. (He 
exits.) 

Martua: That was a most charitable 
gesture, Catherine. 

Mrs. GREENE: It was more than a 
gesture, Martha... much more. 
Did you notice his feet? He wasn’t 
wearing boots. His feet were wrapped 
in strips of cloth — bloody cloth. 
There are hundreds of other men 
here at Valley Forge without boots. 
Their bare feet leave trails of blood 
wherever they walk in the snow. I 
wish I had more boots to give away. 
(She suddenly starts to laugh.) 

Martua: Why are you laughing? 

Mrs. GREENE: I was just trying to 
picture the expression on General 
Greene’s face when I tell him that 
I’ve given away his favorite pair of 
boots. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Serrina: In front of curtain. 
Berore Rise: Three ragged Continental 


6 


soldiers are standing in ws beam: 
Tom Barttey, Parpon MILuLer, Jos 
WEscort. 

Wescort (Timidly): But I’m not sure 
that we should do it, Tom. I ain’t 
sure that it’s right. 

Battery: What’s the matter, you afraid, 
Job Wescott? 

Miter: Of course he is. He’s skerred 
of the reckoning. 

Wescorrt: I am not skerred. I’m jest as 
brave as you two. And mebbe I’m 
a heap wiser. 

Miter: You ain’t got the gumption. 

Wescort: You listen to me, Pardon 
Miller and Tom Bailey, I’m jest as 
brave as you two think you be; 
but I ain’t anxious to get myself 
court-martialled and mebbe hanged. 
Perhaps you two haven’t thought of 
that. Suppose we’re caught. 

Battery: Looky here, Job. I been think- 
ing this over fer the past month and 
I got it all figgered out smooth as 
silk. We joined the army to fight. 
Ain’t that right? Waal, ain’t it? 

Wescorrt: Of course we did. 

Miter: No one can say we ain’t 
fought long and hard. Look at 
Brandywine, Princeton. 

Mixer: Look at Long Island. 

Miter: We fought in them battles. 
And what happened? 

Mitikr: Only fer Nat Greene, we’d 
have been wiped out. It was him that 
saved the day every time. 

Wescort: Why you telling me all this. 
I was there. Didn’t I pick up a 
bullet at Brandywine? 

Barttey: Look at us now. What’s hap- 
pened? Here we are stuck in this hole. 
Here we are freezin’ to death in this 
neck of the woods. 














Mutter: Why, [ ain’t had a decent feed 
in so long, I wouldn’t know how to 
eat it if it was suddenly stuck in 
front of me. 

Baer: It be so cold out, that we can’t 
even drill. Look at our own regiment. 
There ain’t a half-dozen decent pair 
of boots among the lot. 

Mriter: The scarecrow army — that’s 
us. Waal, I’m sick of it; and I’m 
going to do something about it. 

Bauer: I got a wife and three children 
back in Rhode Island. I ain’t seen 
them in months. Then there’s my 
farm. Once it was the nicest little 
strip of land in the whole of Ports- 
mouth. 

Miter: Not any better than my place 
down in Warwick. I got eighty acres 
— forty of it under cultivation. Prob- 
ably running to ruin, what with only 
my wife and boy to tend to it. My 
wife ain’t strong enough to do that 
sort of work; it’s a man’s job. 

Wescorr (Uneasily): I know, every- 
thing you say is true. But I still don’t 
think we should desert. It’s a mighty 

. serious offense. I don’t want to find 
myself with a rope ’round my neck 
and my heels kicking in the wind. 
It’s either that or a firing squad. 

Battery: Which is better — hanging or 
starving? At least hanging is a lot 
quicker. One jolt and it’s all over. 

Wescott: Suppose everyone in the 
army felt that way. If they did, we’d 
soon lose this war. — 

Battey: Are you with us or ain’t you? 
Better make up your mind — and 
make it up fast. 

Wescott: Waal, I suppose I may as 
well fall in. (He rubs his hand over his 
face.) When do you plan to make it? 


Mutter: Tonight. 

Battery: As soon as the camp is quiet. 

Wescott: Christmas Eve and we’re 
deserting. The Lord help us! 

Miter (Roughly): What difference 
does that make? 

Batter: We got to make sure the coast 
is clear. I figger the best time is ten 
o’clock. That’s when they’re chang- 
ing the outposts. We can sneak out 
and dodge right between them. 

Mutter: Then we'll skirt Philadelphia, 
travel on foot through Jersey. In 
New York we can pick up a coastwise 
trader that'll drop us off either at 
Newport or Providence. 

Wescort: You two have forgotten one 
important thing. 

Battery: What’s that? 

Wescort: We haven’t any food or any 
money to buy it with. 

Batter: That’s all taken care of. We’re 
going to raid the commissary afore 
we leave. 

Wescorr: But that’s stealing. It be 
plain stealing from them that needs 
it jest as bad as we do — mebbe even 
more. No — I don’t like that idea. 

Miter: Look, Job, all we’re going to 
take is what we can carry. They 
won’t miss it. 

Wescott: This army is so short of 
rations that even a kernel of corn is 
important. 

Batey (He grabs Wescort by the coat 
collar): Looky here, you want to go 
with us, don’t you? 

Wescott: Y — yes, 1 . 
do. 

Batter: Then you'll do jest as I say, 
and you'll like it. And if you be wise, 
Job Wescott, between now and the 
time we leave, you won’t say a word 


. . I guess I 














to no one. Understand? No one! 
Now, let’s get out of here. (All three 
exit. After a slight pause, ETHAN 
Jones walks into the beam of the spot. 
He stands there, looking in the direc- 
tion of the three departed soldiers.) 


BLACKOUT 
* * * 


SCENE 2 

SETTING: GENERAL GREENE’S quarters. 

At Rise: GENERAL GREENE 7s seated at 
the table. He is writing a report. Mrs. 
GREENE is seated in a chair, knitting. 
GENERAL GREENE puts his quill down 
and yawns. 

Mrs. GREENE: You had better go to 
bed, Nat. You look very tired. Your 
eyes are so heavy with sleep that you 
can scarcely keep them open. Be- 
sides, this is Christmas Eve. 

GREENE: These foraging expeditions 
take a lot out of a man. Tramp, 
tramp fifteen, eighteen hours a day 
with hardly any rest. Makes a man 
so dog-tired he can lie down in the 
snow and sleep forever. I'll be glad 
when spring breaks so that we can 
leave Valley Forge. 

Mrs. GREENE: What then? 

GREENE: We'll probably march on 
New York. I hope that General 
Washington relieves me of this busi- 
ness of Commissary General. I want 
to get back into active duty. 

Mrs. GREENE (Scolding lightly): Nat, 
you'll stay on your present post just 
as long as the General wants you. 

GREENE (He rises): Just as you say, 
Cathy. 

Mrs. Greene: After all, raising food 
and clothing and making a few pen- 


nies go a long way is just as impor- 
tant as commanding troops in actual 
battle. General Washington knows 
that you’d rather see active duty; 
and when he has a mind to transfer 
you to your old post, he’ll do it. 

GREENE (Crosses to her and puts an arm 
around her shoulder): Cathy, I may 
be a general, but at home you give 
the orders. (He goes back to table and 
sits down, taking up quill.) 

Mrs. GREENE: Back home tonight, 
friends and relatives will all be to- 
gether . . . helping celebrate Christ- 
mas Eve. 

GREENE (Looking at her): I hope you’re 
not too homesick, Cathy. (Making a 
motion that covers the room.) I know 
all this is pretty rough. I know you’re 
not used to this rough life. Perhaps 
you had better go home for a while. 

Mrs. Greene: Is that an order, Gen- 
eral Greene? 

GREENE: No. 

Mrs. Greene: Then I'll stay. When I 
think of our men out there tonight, 
I have no right to complain. (A 
heavy rapping on the door is heard.) 

GREENE: Wonder who that can be at 
this time of night? (Rapping con- 
tinues. GREENE makes motion to rise. 
Instead, Mrs. GREENE does.) 

Mrs. GREENE: I'll get it, Nat. (She 
crosses to door and opens it. ETHAN 
JONES rushes in.) 

Jones: Mrs. Greene, is the General 
here? I got to— (He stops upon 
catching sight of GENERAL GREENE, 
who rises to meet him.) General, I got 
to see you. It’s very important. 

GREENE: Let me see — you’re Jones. 

Jongs: Yes, sir. Ethan Jones from the 
First Rhode Island. 














Mrs. GREENE: He’s the soldier to 
whom I gave your boots, Nat. 

Jones: That’s right, Mrs. Greene. 

GREENE: Well, a Rhode Islander is 
doubly welcome in my house. (He 
shoves a chair toward Jonss.) Sit 
down. 

Jones: I can’t, General. I run all the 
ways over here to tell you. I warn’t 
going to at first, then I got thinking 
it over and I knew . . . I jest knew 
I had to. 

GREENE: Take your time, man. (Pause.) 
Now, tell me what’s bothering you. 
Speak up, man! 

Jones: Nothing’s bothering me, sir. 
But something’s going to bother you, 
less you hurry. 

GREENE (Sharply): Get to the point, 
Jones. (Mrs. GREENE drops into a 
chair, and sits, listening.) 

Jones: Early tonight I overheard a 
conversation. (He pauses.) 

GREENE: Well? 

Jones: Three of your own Rhode Island 
boys are going to desert. 

GREENE: Desert! 

Jones: Yep — desert. 

Mrs. GREENE: That’s awful news. 

Jones: I ain’t a squealer. I usually 
don’t believe in it. But this is differ- 
ent. It be fer their own good. I 
thought mebbe you might talk them 
out of it. 

GREENE: Who are they? 

Jones: Tom Bailey, Pardon Miller, 
and Job Wescott. 

Mrs. Greene: Do you know them, 
Nat? 

Greene: Yes. I know them. They’re 
among our best men, too. (He paces 
back and forth.) Poor devils! They’re 





probably half-crazed with hunger 
and cold. If they were in their right 
senses, they wouldn’t think of taking 
such a step; desertion would be the 
last thing on their minds. 

Jones (Eagerly): That jest what I 
figgered, General Greene. And that’s 
why I rushed here to see if you 
couldn’t do something . . . mebbe 
talk them out of it. If I thought 
they’d listen to me, I’d have done it 
myself. But they might listen to you 
where they wouldn’t pay no atten- 
tion to me. 

GREENE: Where are they now? 

Jones: I think you’ll find them over at 
the commissary. They’re planning on 
raiding it. (GREENE stops his pacing. 
He pounds one hand into the other.) 

Mrs. Greene: Will it mean court- 
martial, Nat? (GREENE nods his head 
in assent.) But isn’t there something 
you can do? 

Jones (Crosses to GREENE): General 
Greene, you’ve jest got to do some- 
thing. I’m speaking to you as a man 
now, not as my superior officer. I 
knew if I came here that you’d help. 
The Army can’t lose men, not even 
half-starved ones. We need them, 
every last one, if we’re going to win 
this war. 

GREENE: If those men leave the bound- 
aries of this camp, there is nothing 
I can do. It will be out of my hands. 

Jones: But can’t you stop them afore 
they leave? 

Greene: I can try, Ethan Jones. I can 
try mighty hard. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 











ScENE 3 

SeTtTinG: A storeroom. 

At Rise: Bartey and Wescorr are 
busy untying sacks and pawing over 
supplies preparatory to stuffing them 
into a couple of sacks. MILLER stands 
by the door, as though guarding it. He 
has a pistol in his hand. 

Miter (Turns to them): Hurry up, you 
two. Work fast or we won’t be able 
to get away by ten o’clock. We don’t 
want to get caught in here. 

Wescott: I still say it’s wrong to raid 
the storehouse. 

Mitier: Keep your mouth shut and 
get to work (Wescort accidentally 
overturns a box.) You clumsy ox. 
Keep quiet or you'll have the guard 
on top of us. 

Battery: There don’t seem to be much 
to pick from. Back home I wouldn’t 
give this here food to my dog. (He 
starts to pound in head of a crate with 
an axe.) 

Mutter: Didn’t I jest say not to make 
so much noise? (BAILEY stops 
pounding.) 

Baitey: This barrel has cornmeal in it. 
We can use some. 

Mier: Let it go. You’re making too 
much noise. (MILLER puts axe down 
and starts to help Wescort.) 

Bartey: I'll be glad when we get out 
on the Post Road. I’m getting fidgety. 

Wescott: Might be worse on the Post 
Road. Liable to run across a passel of 
Britishers. 

Miter: What’s the matter with you 
two — losing your gumption? 

Wescort: As fur as this business is 
concerned, guess I never had none. 
(A slight offstage sound is heard.) 

Mitier (Nervously): What was that? 
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BarLtey: Must have been the wind. 
(The door starts to open.) 

Mit_erR (Raises the pistol): Keep out, 
whoever you are. (GENERAL GREENE 
enters.) 

GREENE (Pleasantly): Good evening, 
men. Sorry to disturb you. I didn’t 
know there was anyone in here. Let 
me see. Don’t I know you three? 
(He walks over to them. MILLER 
strives to conceal the pistol.) Of course. 
Job Wescott. 

Wescott: Yes, sir. 

GREENE: Pardon Miller and Tom 
Bailey. It’s been some time since 
I’ve talked to you men. How have 
you been? 

Wescorrt: All right, General. 

Bartey: Getting “long. (WxEscoTT en- 
deavors to drop a small package he is 
holding, but he is unable to do so 
without having GREENE catch him.) 

GREENE: Pleased to hear it. Mind if I 
sit down and talk to you for a spell? 

Miter: Er — no, General, not at all. 
(GREENE sits down on a bag of 
potatoes.) 

Greene: Ah! There! Of course maybe 
I shouldn’t be sitting on such a 
precious object as a bag of potatoes. 
Food isn’t exactly plentiful around 
camp, is it? 

Batiey: Guess not. 

GREENE: For example, tonight Mrs. 
Greene and I each had a baked 
potato for our supper. Wasn’t bad at 
that. ’ve even managed to get Mrs. 
Greene to eat her skins. Got so that 
she likes them. But we won’t be eat- 
ing potato skins much longer. We'll 
soon be getting some decent food. 

Miiuer: You mean you officers will be 
getting it. 











GREENE: We officers? You’re mistaken, 
Miller. These new supplies are for 
everyone. Everyone is to share alike. 
Of course perhaps I shouldn’t be 
telling you men all this; but I feel so 
good about it that I just can’t keep 
quiet. So we'll call it sort of a 
Christmas present. All of us deserve 
something better than we’ve been 
getting for the past few months. 
Been hard on all of us, eh? 

Batuey (Bitterly): Mighty hard, Gen- 
eral. 

GREENE: You Rhode Island men have 
taken it with good grace. I’m proud 
of you and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you personally. You, 
Miller, I haven’t forgotten how gal- 
lantly you behaved at Princeton. 
When this is over, Congress will re- 
ward you for your courage. 

Miter: It warn’t nothing. 

GREENE: You, Wescott, I recall that 
you were wounded at the Brandy- 
wine. And you, Bailey, you’ve always 
been a first-rate soldier. Would that 
the Continental Army had more men 
of your calibre. 

Wescort: Thankee, General. 

Barer: Yes, sir. 

GREENE: I’m glad to learn that you 
three men haven’t become discour- 
aged. We still have a long hard row 
ahead. It’s going to take a lot more 
self-sacrifice to win, but we’ll come 
through. By the way, you three are 
all married, aren’t you? (All three 
men nod in assent.) I thought so. 
Well, that means that all three of 
you have more to fight for. It means 
that you are fighting not only for 
personal liberty, but also the liberty 
of your children. None of us here 
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may benefit to any great degree 
by this liberty; but our children 
will. 

Batter: I pray God that that is so. 

Wescott: But we’re paying a mighty 
big price for our liberty. 

Miter: Farms going to pieces. No one 
to tend to them. 

GREENE: We're all sacrificing some- 
thing. Back home my own business 
has gone to nothing. Financially I’m 
almost ruined. But what matter! So 
that places me in the same boat as 
you three men. 

Miuer: Mebbe it does. 

GREENE: I’m glad that you men have 
kept your heads and haven’t at- 
tempted to desert. Tonight they 
brought in a deserter. Poor chap! He 
was half frozen. 

Wescort: What will they do to him, 
General? 

GreENE: Ordinarily he’d either be shot 
or hanged. But I’m going to inter- 
cede with General Washington in his 
behalf. The poor lad must have been 
temporarily out of his head. Yes, I 
think I can get him off with a light 
punishment. It would be a shame to 
see such a young life snuffed out 
because of one heedless act on his 
part. After all, we need every man. 

Muter: That’s right, sir. 

GREENE: I’m mighty glad that this 
deserter, I speak of, wasn’t from 
your regiment. 

Bamtey: How do you mean that, 
General Greene? 

GreEENE: If he had been, and I had 
interceded for him, my brother offi- 
cers would have said that I was 
prejudiced just because he was a 
Rhode Islander. 
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Battery: So they would have. 

Wescott: That’s so. 

Miuier: And that would have placed 
you in a bad light. 

GREENE (Starting to leave): Well, I 
must be getting back. (He turns and 
pauses.) I have an idea. This is 
Christmas Eve, a time to celebrate. 
Suppose the four of us repair to my 
quarters. It’s much warmer there. 
We can talk in comfort. How does 
that strike you. (The three soldiers 


stare at each other in uncertain fashion.) 
Fine! Suppose we go. (GREENE starts 
again for the door, followed by the men. 
He pauses and turns to Wescott.) 
Oh, Job Wescott? 

Wescott: Yes, sir? 

GREENE: I’m sure all of us would enjoy 
a steaming mug of something warm 
to drink. You may as well take along 
that sack of tea you’re holding. 


THE END 


Scribe to George Washington 


by Gertrude Robinson 


Characters 

James TuHatcuer, M.D., Army sur- 
geon, in early thirties. 

BuInKER, soldier serving as nurse in the 
camp hospital; oldish. 

LIEUTENANT JABEZ THATCHER, young 
lad, about eighteen, brother to Surgeon 
Thatcher, a special aide to General 
Washington. 

Joe Wine, a thin, alert, slim man, 
about forty. 

Daaerns, a soldier, rather dapper-look- 
ing though his head is bandaged. 

Snop, a heavy man, English seaman, 
about forty; limps, feet bound up in 
pieces of an old blanket. 

SoLprers (several). 

Grorce WasHINGTON, forty-three, iall, 
finely proportioned, of elegant and 
courageous bearing. 

TORRANCE, a@ guard. 

NATHAN Snow, about fifteen, sturdy, not 
over-tall for his age. 

LupLow, a soldier, a Morgan’s man. 
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Captain Man ty, tall, slight, young. 
ZEKIEL, an elderly negro, attending Gen- 
eral Washington. 


ScENE 1 


Sertine: Staff room of hospital at head- 
quarters of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Time: Early morning of November 8, 
1776. 

At Rise: SurGEon THATCHER sits at 
table, writing in the journal. The sol- 
dier, BLINKER, appears in the door at 
the rear. 

SurGrEon THATCHER (Looks up, frown- 
ing): What now, Blinker? Trouble 
with that poor fellow with the leg 
burn? 

Bunker: Aye, Surgeon. We've no 
more lint to speak of and not much 
linseed oil. He soaks it up like a man 
o’ dry moss. 

Surgeon Tuatcuer: Try that oint- 
ment of witch hazel and pine we got 











from the Pequot witch woman, and 
give him an opium pill. That’s the 
only thing we have enough of. I’ll be 
in shortly. (Resumes his writing.) 

BuInKER (Dubiously): Aye, aye, sir. 
(He steps back into the rear room and 
the door closes as a knocking sounds 
on the front door.) 

SURGEON THATCHER: Come in. (For a 
moment he pays no attention to young 
LiguTENANT THATCHER, who enters 
and stands at salute until his brother 
tosses aside his quill and speaks.) At 
ease, Lieutenant — Jabe. Official call, 
I take it. 

LigvTENANT THatcueEr: Aye, sir. I’ve 
a sick man outside. Joe Wing brought 
him and wants his broken head fixed 
up, so mayhap he'll talk sense when 
General Washington questions him. 
Name of Daggins. 

Surcron TuHatcuer (Shrugs contemp- 
tuously): That’s the scout who plays 
on both sides and thinks we don’t 
know it? 

LizuTENANT TuatcueEr: Aye, sir. And 
there’s another, an English deserter, 
along with Daggins. Sore feet he has. 
Something’s brewing about these 
two, sir. No, three! There’s a boy, 
younger than I am, scouting down 
from Falmouth, brought them both 
to meet Wing at the ford on the 
Piscataqua. Rat me! Jim — I mean 
sir— that boy, Nathan Snow, is 
waiting to see General Washington 
right now, before the big Review, 
even. 

SuRGEON THATCHER: Bottle up your 
news, Jabe. Loose tongues can lose 
this war. There’s ears in the next 
room, you know. Go out now and 


through the back entrance. (Liev- 
TENANT THATCHER goes out the front 
door, and SuRGEON THATCHER moves 
about, collecting bandages, a jar of 
ointment, a bottle of pills. LueuUTENANT 
THATCHER comes hurrying back.) 

LizuTENANT THATCHER: Scout Wing is 
taking them in, sir. He says not to 
let them talk before each other. 

Surgeon Tuatcuer (Moving toward 
the rear door): Stay here, Jabe, till I 
bring you word to talk to General 
Washington about his precious spy 
and his British deserter. (He goes into 
rear room, closing door.) 

LrevTENANT TuHaTcHER (Sits in chair 
back of table. Begins to read aloud from 
his brother’s journal): “Cambridge, 
July, 1775, I am informed that Gen- 
eral George Washington arrived at 
our provincial camp in this town 
on the 2nd of July; having been 
appointed by the unanimous voice 
of the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia, general and commander-in- 
chief of all the troops raised and to be 
raised, for the defense of the United 
Colonies, as they are now termed. He 
wishes to receive no other compensa- 
tion for his military services than the 
amount of his necessary expenses.” 
(The rear door opens and SuRGEON 
THATCHER comes in. He shakes a re- 
proving finger at JABEZ as the boy closes 
the journal. Japez grins at him.) Ye’d 
rather wield a quill than a sawbones, 
Jim — sir. Mayhap some day there'll 
be folks glad to know how it all hap- 
pened, the way your journal puts it. 
(Meanwhile he gets up from the chair, 
and his brother drops into it with a 
sigh.) 


order the two sick men brought in Surcron Toatcuer: Mayhap so. Just 
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now all I can think of is two more 
patients who must be kept separate, 
and but one spare cot. First, Wing 
and I grill them a bit. I’m having 
Daggins and this English deserter, 
name of Snod, in here, one at a time, 
to see how their stories hitch, not 
told in each other’s hearing. You 
hide behind that projecting shelf and 
take down anything they say of im- 
portance. Hurry! (A knock sounds on 
the rear door. It opens and Scout 
Wine and a SouLpier enter, support- 
ing a very limp Dacerns. DaGerins 
slumps into a chair, the SOLDIER goes 
out.) Well, my man, what happened 
to you? (He speaks to Dacarns, nod- 
ding to Wina, who stands close by.) 
Dacerns (Looking about as though dazed 
and mumbling unintelligibly): I was 
one — Capt’n Orme’s men — on way 
up to St. Francis — cornfields — to 
get supplies — waiting Pennacook 
guide, other side — Piscataqua — 
Boy Snow and Indian Squando — 
came — Orme — got rid o’ me— 
fell off ford, crossing Piscataqua on 
way back — hit head — 

SurRGEON THATCHER (7'0 Wina): Take 
him back and tell the orderly to put 
him to bed. He’s too dazed to talk 
now. May be a cracked skull. (W1NG 
steps to the door and calls in a SOLDIER. 
He and Win assist Dacerns out. Al- 
most immediately Wine returns with 
Snop, who walks unaided, but shuffles 
painfully. He drops into a chair. The 
SURGEON unrolls bandaging, sprinkles 
wt with lint and ointment, helps WING 
remove the bandages from SNov’s feet. 
He puts on the fresh dressing and then 
rises.) So it’s true, what we’ve heard, 
the British sailors are full of scurvy. 
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(To SNop) What ye been having to 
eat? 


Snop: Rotten salt pork, biled over 


black tea with a dash o’ rum in it, 
and black bread spiced wi’ weevils 
for first mess; same, without the 
rum, for second mess and third mess. 
Only the officers got real beef, now 
and then, and fresh tea. That’s what 
we ate on His Majesty’s ship, THE 
LIVELY, sir. 


Surcreon TuatcHEer: How come ye to 


leave the King’s ship, Snod? 


Snop: Didna leave it, sir. I was sent 


out in a pink to catch some likely 
young lads along shore for seamen, 
we being short o’ such. I came on 
two likely ones, a white boy and an 
Indian, alone in a canoe off the big 
white beach atween the Kennebec 
and the Piscataqua. They turned the 
tables on me, the smart rascals. Not 
but that I thank ’em for it, sir! I’m 
General Washington’s man, now, so 
he’ll have me. 


Surcreon Tuatcuer: I’m fool enough 


to believe you, Snod. (He calls to 
orderly, who enters right away.) Give 
this man a pound o’ beef and a quart 
o’ lime juice for his dinner. (SNop and 
the SoLpiErR shuffle out. The SuRGEON 
sits down at the table and writes a 
note which he hands to L1EUTENANT 
THATCHER, who emerges from his hid- 
ing place.) Take this to General 
Washington and stay until you can 
give it to him in person. (Jo Wine) 
Thanks for your help, Scout Wing. 
You'll be wanting to make your re- 
port about Capt’n Orme’s expedition 
to General Washington at once, I 
suspect, before the Review. There'll 
be something doing at the staff meet- 
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ing tonight if the Generai heeds 
what you have to say. 

Wine: Aye, sir. There will be if Gen- 
eral Washington puts as much faith 
as I do in the story about Indian and 
English connivings that this lad, 
Nathan Snow, has for his ears. Good 
day, sir. (LizuTeENANT THATCHER 
and Scout WinG each salute and go 
out the front door.) 

SuRGEON THATCHER (Gathering up boxes 
and a handful of lances or other surgi- 
cal implements, speaks to an empty 
room): It’s time the General listened 
to reports that there are spies and 
traitors within the camp and with- 
out it. He is too generous-minded. If 
he could only be shocked into real- 
izing he must make all the people in 
these disunited colonies work to- 
gether, we might win the war. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
ScENE 2 


SETTING: GENERAL WASHINGTON’S staff 
room. The rear door is ajar. 

Time: Mid-morning, November 3, 1775. 

At Rise: GENERAL WASHINGTON is 
sitting at the desk, in full uniform. He 
is handling papers and puts them down 
when the noise of laughter is heard at 
the entrance door, which opens sud- 
denly. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Torrance, 
what’s going on without? 

Torrance (Entering apologetically): 
Begging pardon, sir, I didn’t think 
you were here. "Tis this! (He holds a 
large brown paper high enough for the 
GENERAL to read it across the room.) 
They’re up all over Cambridge, sir, 


and ’tis said, all over Boston, as well. 


GENERAL WaAsHINGTON: Is that all? I 


thought somebody had been talking 
about the grand news I am to break 
at the Review this noon. Hand it to 
me. (He takes the placard and chuckles 
as he reads it aloud.) 

PROSPECT HILL 
Seven dollars a month 
Fresh provisions a plenty 
Health 
Freedom, ease, affluence and a good 

face 

BUNKER HILL 
Three pence a day 
Rotten salt pork 
The scurvy 


Slavery, beggary and want 


(He speaks to himself, ignoring Tor- 
RANCE) Heaven send I have an army 
to fight for it all, come re-enlistment 
time in January. And that Orme 
brings back the corn and squash and 
pumpkins and beans to keep it satis- 
fied. (Turns to Torrance) These all 
over Boston, you say? (He puts the 
placard down on the window sill.) 


TorRANCE: Aye, sir. Somebody gets in 


—and out of— Boston through 
Gage’s mousetraps. I suspicion — 


GENERAL WasHINGTON (Hurriedly): 


Enough, Torrance. Let me know at 
once if any more English deserters 
are brought in. Now go get that lad, 
Nathan Snow, who’s waiting to see 
me. 


Torrance: Aye, sir. (He hurries out 


and, in a minute, NatHan SNow 
enters. He salutes shyly and rather 
awkwardly.) 


GENERAL WasHINGTON: Well, lad? (He 


puts out his hand, and Natuan takes 
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a letter from his carrying pouch, steps 
forward and places it in the out- 
stretched hand.) 

NaTHAN Snow: The letter is from Cap- 
tain Orme, sir, and I also bear mes- 
sages from my father, Commandant 
Snow, of the garrison at Falmouth, 
and from the chief, Canassa, of 
the Norridgewock Indians. The men 
mentioned in the letter have been 
turned over to the hospital. (He 
speaks diffidently but with dignity.) 
GENERAL WasHinetTon (Regards Na- 
THAN appraisingly): I have word of 
these two from Scout Wing and also 
from Surgeon Thatcher. Also of you. 
Scout Wing says he has faith in the 
report you have made him, and 
which Captain Orme’s letter doubt- 
less confirms, concerning the treach- 
ery of the Pennacook Indians. Wing 
also told me that you and your 
companion Squando saved Captain 
Orme’s company from walking head- 
long into a British trap arranged by 
Anasou, the Pennacook scout I have 
most trusted. How did you, a mere 
lad, and this Squando come to know 
so much about the inwardness of af- 
fairs concerning the British and the 
Indians? 

NatHan Snow: My father knows all 
that’s going on in the woods from 
Canada to Boston, sir. The traders 
come to his post and talk, and his 
own scouts hear all the news going 
among the Micmacs and Tarantines 
and Norridgewocks and Pennacooks 
and even the Wampanoags. That’s 
what his message is about, sir. He 
sent it by word of mouth by me and 
by Squando, who is Canassa’s son. 
He didn’t write it, fearing we might 


be taken in the woods and enemies 
read what should be kept secret. I’ve 
told it all to Scout Wing, sir. 


GENERAL WasHINGTON: I have had 


word with Wing on that account. 
(He opens Captain Orme’s letter, 
reads it thoughtfully, folds it away in 
his dispatch case.) So! Captain Orme 
thought enough of what you and this 
Indian lad had to say to dismiss 
Anasou and take Squando as his 
guide to the St. Francis cornfields. Is 
it true that you and this Indian 
boy ran all the way through the 
woods from Falmouth to a point 
near Mount Agamenticus to meet 
Scout Wing and carry these warn- 
ings? 


Natuan Snow: Nay, sir. We paddled 


much of the way. That’s how we 
came on Snod, who was out in a pink, 
seeking young men to snatch for the 
King’s navy. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON; You did me a 


good turn in bringing him in. You 
may have a chance to do me another. 
Meanwhile, go out to Lieutenant 
Thatcher, who waits for you, and see 
that he takes you to witness the Re- 
view of the troops I hold at noon. 
(As NaTHAN leaves, GENERAL WASH- 
INGTON raps on the table with the hilt 
of his sword. Soldier LupLow enters.) 
Find Captain Manly and send him 


in at once. 


Sotprer LupLow: Captain Manly waits 


without. (He steps out and Caprain 
Man y enters, saluting smartly.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON (Rises, inter- 


rupts the salute and embraces the 
Captain affectionately): Your cap- 
ture, yesterday, of the British sloop 
Nancy, Captain Manly, is a godsend. 
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How did you come to dare attacking 
a King’s armed sloop with your little, 
leaky smack? I’d have you say some- 
thing to set me on fire with this news 
I break at the Review. It must do 
more than hearten all our men. It 
must rock Gage and Boston and 
King George himself. (He leads 
Man ty to a chair beside the table, and 
the two are seated.) 

Captain Man ty: I had to capture the 
nancy, General Washington. Don’t 
you think I listened when you said at 
the staff meeting that on this August 
the entire stock of powder in the 
public magazines of the four New 
England provinces was no more than 
nine rounds to a man? Don’t you 
think I knew that when you took 
command, on July 8rd, the army 
numbered a scant fourteen thousand, 
five hundred men, and that to keep 
even these you had to have cannon 
and balls and intrenchment tools 
and — 

GENERAL WasHineTon (Interrupting 
excitedly): You believed all this! ’Tis 
a mercy Gage didn’t. He was told 
through one I now know-of that our 
magazines were full of barrels of 
sand, topped with powder. He didn’t 
believe his own spy, Manly. It was 
too incredible that a general would 
start fighting a war without weapons 
— Go on, Manly. Say something to 
kindle such hope in me that I can 
make these half-hearted soldiers feel 
they must stay, even though their 
enlistments run out in January. I — 
I may not have an army, come Jan- 
uary, Manly. (He pulls out a handker- 
chief, blows his nose, gets up and walks 
about in agitation.) 


Captain Manty: I’m better at fighting 


than talking, General. All I can say 
is I just went out and — transferred 
the sloop Nancy from the King’s 
navy to ours. It had aboard the 
things you needed, cannon and ord- 
nance and entrenching tools and 
bombing carcasses and caltrops and 
powder. I knew you had to have 
weapons when you got the twenty- 
three thousand, seven hundred twen- 
ty-two men Congress is going to 
vote you. You'll have them. You'll 
have more than men. You'll have 
patriots who can’t be stopped. You'll 
be winning back Bunker Hill, and 
you'll be digging entrenchments on 
Dorchester Heights to scare Gage 
out of Boston. You'll be fighting an 
offensive war. 


GENERAL WasuHINGTON (Lifts a silenc- 


ing hand, sits down quietly in his 
chair): You’ve done it, Manly. I'll 
have an army, a fighting army. 
(Leaps up again, rushes to the win- 
dow.) What’s that I hear? Are they 
cannonading our men assembling for 
the Review? They’ve never had the 
range of the parade ground, not even 
from the Mystick batteries! 


Captain Man ty: Nay, sir. It is the 
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two floating batteries we have on 
the Charles speaking. The men are 
but letting you know they’ve run up 
the new navy flag. Perhaps the Brit- 
ish will understand us better when 
they read the legend on it. 


GENERAL Wasuineton (Returns to 


desk but does not sit down): An appeal 
to Heaven! That’s what is on that 
new flag. That’s what I’ll make this 
day. (Nods at Manty.) That’s all, 
Captain. (He raps on the desk and, as 
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Captain Man y leaves, TORRANCE 
enters.) 
TorRANCE: Aye, sir. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON: Summon my 
aide, Major Gibbs, and direct him to 
have the generals Charles Lee, Israel 
Putnam, and Philip Schuyler assem- 
ble at once beneath the headquarters 
flag on the parade ground. Then bid 
him give orders to have them all 
speak, all our redoubts and batteries, 
the moment I ride onto the parade 
ground on my black horse. Let not 
one be silent, the redoubts on Pros- 
pect Hill, on Winter Hill, at Penny 
Ferry. Let them not fire one shot 
toward Boston, toward Bunker Hill, 
toward Beacon Hill. Straight into the 
heavens let the shots go. An appeal 
to heaven! An appeal to heaven! 
(ToRRANCE goes out, looking awed. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON kneels by the 
table, his lips moving in silent prayer. 
He rises, puts on his hat, takes a key 
from his pocket, unlocks the chest, puts 
the dispatch case within, locks the chest 
and pockets the key. He gathers up sword 
and gloves and, as he goes out, speaks.) 
Heaven forgive me if I’m wasting 
powder and shot in this day’s to-do. 
It’s the only way I have to tell the 
men I need to make an army that 
there’s powder in our barrels and 
courage in my heart. (As he goes out 
the sound of singing comes in.) 

“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 

Yankee Doodle, Dandy! 
‘Mind the music and the step 
And with the guns be handy.” 


CURTAIN 


ScENE 8 

Settine: Same as Scene 2, except that 
the dispatch case is not on the table and 
the room is darkening. 

Tie: Late afternoon the same day. 

At Rise: The room is empty. The 
outer door slowly opens and GENERAL 
Wasuineton, followed by NaTHAN, 
enters. The GENERAL puts his hat and 
sword on the table, but does not sit. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (Places is hand 
on NATHAN’S shoulder and urges him 
into a chair by the table): I’ve decided 
something, Nathan. Against my will 
I am forced to believe your father’s 
warning about treachery within and 
without the camp, especially about 
the Pennacook scouts I’ve been us- 
ing. (While he talks he is taking the key 
from his pocket, opening the chest, 
taking out the dispatch case and getting 
from it the letter NatHan had brought 
him. He sits down and rereads the 
letter.) That is not what I wish to 
talk with you about, now. Of course 
you understand I have brought you 
in here with me, a mere boy, because 
I want you to do something for me, 
something I could trust few others 
to do. I — decided when I got a look 
at your face when you leaped for my 
horse’s head on the parade ground 
because he was rearing, not liking 
cannon thunder. 

Natuan (Startled but determined to 
speak): "Twas naught, sir. I— I — 
would you might let me enlist. 

GENERAL WasHINGTON: I have a wor- 
thier use for you. How old are you, 
Nathan? 

NATHAN: Soon to turn sixteen, Sir. I’m 
a man—since they burned Fal- 
mouth in October, 
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GENERAL Wass#INGTON (Still studying 


the letter): I’ve a man’s service in 
mind for you, Nathan. Who copied 
this letter for Orme? He signed it, 
but it isn’t his hand, which is crabbed 
as a goat’s track. 


Natuan: I did, sir. The old Dominie at 


Falmouth taught me the script along 
with my Latin and figuring and some 
French. (He looks apprehensively at 
GENERAL WasHINGTON.) "Tis naught 
but a girl’s trick to write good run- 
ning script. I’d handle a rifle, sir. 


GENERAL WasHINGTON: We always 


shun the gifts God gives us with 
which to serve him and our country. 
I myself would have gone exploring 
the undreamed-of wilds of this vast 
land. Instead I am fighting the bat- 
tles of men not yet ready to stand 
together for freedom. Here, lad, write 
down, exactly as I speak it, this that 
I say to you. (He shoves the inkwell 
and writing paper toward NaTHAN. 
NATHAN selects and points a quill 
pen.) It is the first paragraph of a 
letter I have in mind to have sent out 
secretly to John Hancock and John 
Adams and Samuel Adams and 
Thomas Paine and— enough, Na- 
than. Start your quill to flying. (He 
leans back in his chair, closes his eyes 
and begins to speak slowly, evidently 
thinking out the sentences as he goes 
along. NATHAN takes it down pains- 
takingly.) It is not in the pages of 
history, perhaps, to furnish a case 
like ours. To maintain a post within 
musket-shot of the enemy for six 
months without ammunition, and at 
the same time to disband one army 
and recruit another within that dis- 
tance of twenty-odd British regi- 


ments, is more probably than ever 
was attempted — (He stops speaking, 
opens his eyes, leans across the table 
and takes the sheet of paper from Na- 
THAN.) It will serve, boy. As though 
Paul Revere had engraved it on cop- 
per plate! You, with your clever 
hand and your honest heart and your 
shrewd eyes, are worth more to me 
than a hundred sharpshooters. (A 
knocking on the kitchen door.) 


ZEKIEL (Sticking his head in the door): 


Tis time for ye to drink someat, 
Massa. I bring it? (Head disappears.) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: Wait a bit, 


Zeke. I'll call. (To Natuan.) There 
are few I can wholly trust, Nathan. 
Their tongues, I mean, not their 
hearts. What is worse, each of these 
thirteen colonies is thinking of itself. 
I’d tie them together with a cord. 
I'd give them the will to unite for 
every Magna Carta of human liber- 
ties that was ever written in valiant 
blood. I’m making a message to the 
great ones, Whigs and Tories alike, 
of these disunited colonies. My boy, 
I ask you to write copies of that mes- 
sage until your fingers curl of them- 
selves about a quill. You — will? 


NatHAn (In a low but earnest voice): 


Aye, sir. 


GENERAL WasuineTon: Zeke! Bring 


three steins, Scout Wing is due this 
moment. Your own mug, too, to get 
a sniffer. 


ZEKIEL (Shoving the door ajar with his 
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foot, appears with a tray on which are 
the steins, a flask of rum, a cruet of 
molasses, a small kettle of steaming 
water, his own enormous pewter mug) : 
I’se got it all ready, Massa George. 


I'll fix it quarter strength for the lad. - 
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(While he is mixing the toddy there is 
a knocking on the door.) 

GrorGeE WasHINGTON (Jo NATHAN): 
Open the door, Nathan. I’ve sent 
away all the guards, so there’s no- 
body but Zeke about to hear what is 
doing this night. (NATHAN opens the 
door and WinG enters, salutes without 
speaking and, without bidding, sits at 
the table between NatHan and the 
GENERAL.) 

Wine: I understand the message you 
sent, General. It’s the thing I’ve 
been hoping you would do. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (Hands a stein 
to Winea, one to NATHAN, takes one 
himself. He nods to ZEKE, who goes 
out, carrying his own mug): You’ve 
been right all along, Wing. Let’s to 
it! (He rises, and so do Wine and 
Natuan.) To the United Colonies! 

Wina: To the United Colonies! 

Natuan: To the United Colonies! (They 
drink, put down the steins and are 
seated.) 

GENERAL WasHINGTON: You've had a 
boy’s toast, Nathan, mostly molas- 
ses water, but you’re setting out on a 
man’s task. Tell him, Wing, what 
you got out of Daggins. 

Wine: Daggins has babbled. He has 
admitted that he fell off the ledge at 
the ford because you came on him 
trying to signal with his dark lantern 
to a pink coming up the river from 
Kittery. You had the wit to give 
him a whack with your stave. That’s 
why he din’t get word to British 
spies what route Captain Orme’s 
troop is taking. You haven’t talked 
about what happened. That’s why 
General Washington has a tight leash 
on this two-faced Daggins and can 
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still use him to spread word he wants 
to have circulated in Boston. You 
can hold your tongue, boy. 

GeNERAL Wasuincton: That’s the 
kind of helper I need, Nathan. I had 
you come in here because I wish you 
to understand how we feel about 
you. Now go out and have supper 
with Lieutenant Thatcher. Be back 
in an hour. Wing and I have plans to 
knock spy-proof and _ gossip-proof 
before I tell you more about what’s 
doing. (As NATHAN goes out, ZEKIEL 
comes in through the rear door. He 
lights with a kindled taper the candles 
and the lantern. Wine and GENERAL 
WasHINGTON bend over papers on the 
table.) 

CURTAIN 
~ *” 

SCENE 4 

Sertine: Same as Scene 3. 

Time: Early evening, the same day. 

At Rise: GENERAL WASHINGTON sits 
at the table. Wina bends over his shoul- 
der. The two are anxiously examining 
a sheet of paper on which is writing. 
Grorce WasHINGTON’s chronometer, 
the gold seal hanging conspicuously 
from it, is at hand. 

GENERAL WasHineTon (Picks up the 
chronometer and compares it with the 
clock on the wall): Time for the boy 
to be back. (A knock on the outer 
door.) There he is now. Come in, 
Nathan. (NATHAN enters, salutes, 
stands diffidently at the door.) 

Wine (Steps around the table to his side 
and urges him forward and into the 
chair near GENERAL WASHINGTON): 
Listen carefully, Nathan. Thisis to be 
a private conversation with America’s 
Man of the Hour. 
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GENERAL WasHINGTON: Providence 


sent you, Nathan, and that boy 
Squando, who is now guide to Cap- 
tain Orme. Your Netop, I believe, was 
what you told Scout Wing he was. 
By the way, just what does Indian 
Netop mean? 


NATHAN: It means more than a brother, 


General Washington. A brother you 
are given, but a Netop you choose for 
yourself. 


GENERAL WasHINGTON: Then you are 


— Netop — to me. I choose you be- 
cause I can trust you. Before me is 
the letter of which you are to make 
copies. More in a minute about what 
is to be done with the copies. This 
list of names (He taps his forefinger 
against the paper before him, appear- 
ing to talk more to himself than to 
Wine and NatHANn) is made up of 
men to be trusted, some friends, 
some at present enemies. These men 
must all unite to win the war to free 
these colonies from the yoke of 
George III. Not from England. 
George III isn’t England, nor is his 
creature, Lord North. William Pitt 
and Edmund Burke and Charles 
Fox, they are the spirit of England. 
If such as these were in power in 
England we’d not have to go to war 
for our share of the earned freedom 
of English-folk. (He turns to Na- 
THAN.) We'll win. God is always on 
the side of the oppressed — if they 
unite and forbear to fight each other. 
And that (He laughs wryly) will be a 
hard thing for even God to get the 
better of! As to you, your quill is a 
godsend to me. 


Natuan: I'll do what you ask, the best 


I can, sir. And if then — 
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GENERAL WasuIncTon: Let that wait, 


Nathan. (The clock wheezes seven sol- 
emn notes.) You’re looking anxious, 


Wing. 


Wine: We must be on our way, Nathan 


and I, if he is to be safely housed and 
secretly, where none can spy on his 
work till it is done. It is wise of you 
to send him from this camp. Some- 
times I think that even your locked 
chest is not safe from prying hands. 


GENERAL WasHINGTON: I fear that is 


all too true. Now for the final busi- 
ness. (He folds the letter, making an 
envelope of the outer sheet. He takes a 
stick of sealing wax from the jar, 
holds it in the candle flame, lets a drop 
fall on the center of the back of the 
folded letter, more at the corners. In 
the center wax blob he impresses the seal 
hanging from his chronometer. Then 
he hands the letter to NaTHAN, who at 
once slips it inside the secret pocket in 
his jerkin.) That is the message of 
which you are to make copies. Guard 
its secrecy from all but Wing. In 
an hour, looking your worst as a farm 
lad, with Joe Wing, who will look the 
farmer father, you will ride north- 
ward to a spot he knows where your 
work can be done with none to spy 
on it. (He turns to WiNG, sighing as 
though wearied.) Tell him his in- 
structions in my hearing. 


Wine (Hands Natuan another folded 


and sealed paper): Here are your 
special instructions and a list of the 
names to which the copies of the 
message are to be dispatched. Two 
hundred fifty names are there, and 
you are to make two copies, in sepa- 
rate folders, to each. The names on 
that list are the best in the colonies, 
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whether Whig or Tory — schoolmas- 
ters, governors, the fifty-odd mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, 
farmers, ministers, the editors of the 
thirty-four newspapers printed in the 
colonies — all to know that now is 
the time to unite to save America for 
Americans if any of them would live 
free men the rest of their lives and 
bequeath freedom to their children. 

GENERAL WasHINGTON: Do you under- 
stand, Nathan? It means you. You’re 
to be no longer a lad of Maine but 
a son of America. 

NaTHAN: Aye, sir — but Maine should 
be in with the thirteen. She would 
make it fourteen colonies were it not 
for the greedy Massachusetts coun- 
cil. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Let even that 
wait. No province but has to forget 
its own issues in time of war. And 
now for the rest of your orders. (He 
takes a metal copy of his Great Seal 
from the table and hands it to Na- 
THAN.) Canst read the motto on it? 

NatTuHaNn: Ezitus Acta Probat. 

GENERAL WasHINGTON: And it means 
what? 

Natuan: The End Justifies the Means. 

GENERAL WasuineTon: I think of it 
the other way, lad. The means must 
be worthy of the end. Bear that in 
mind as your fingers weary of the 
quill. When the copies are all made 
and sealed with this copy of my seal, 
Scout Wing will dispatch one set by 
a runner to meet trusty men on 
horseback at various points. In the 
end these separate letters will have 
been delivered to patriots and wor- 
thy foes alike from Maine to that 
latest sworn ally, Georgia. Even to 
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those strange new lands, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The other set, to 
provide against mishap to the first 
one, will be given in charge to your 
Squando. He will take them to your 
father in Falmouth, there to be held 
until one of Captain Manly’s priva- 
teers, cruising up the waters of Che- 
beag, or Casco Bay, as we call it, 
will have chance to pick it up. This 
privateer will deliver the letters to a 
place where they can be safely taken 
over by the Postal Office in Phila- 
delphia. As soon as the copies have 
gone, destroy the original message, 
melt down the seal — and wait fur- 
ther orders from me. 

Natuan: I understand, sir. I’ll — 
wait. 

Wine (Gathering up a packet of paper, 
a bunch of quills, a horn of ink): We 
must be off, sir, before the sentries 
get busy. I’d not be followed. 

GENERAL WasHINGTON: Aye, Wing. 
One word more. I want this lad to 
understand that this message he is 
to send out is a notice to the world 
that FREEDOM has come to birth. 
(To Natuan) The first paragraph of 
this message you have already writ- 
ten. The rest asks for men and sup- 
plies and faith in our cause, and, 
above all, unity. Be gone, Nathan. 
To be a scribe to a dawning America! 
That is your work. 

NaTHAN: (Hesitates, then goes around 
the table and bends his head before 
WasurneTon): All my loyalty, sir. 

Wasurneton: I know all ye’d say, boy. 
(He puts his hands on NatuHan’s 
shoulders and shakes them a little.) Be 
off, you two. Off to the making of one 
more link in the chain to bind these 
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squabbling thirteen provinces into a 
nation. (NATHAN and WING go out, 
closing the door. WASHINGTON raps on 
the table with the hilt of his sword.) 

ZEKIEL (Entering from the rear): Massa? 
(He looks once and then hurriedly re- 
treats, returning in a moment with a 
steaming mug.) I knowed ye’d be 
needin’ it, Massa. (He stands, watch- 
ing WasHINGTON with a look of devo- 
tion.) 

WasHINGTON (Sipping a little from the 
mug and setting it down on the table): 


My heart’s too full for even your 
good drink, Zeke. (Talks to himself.) 
Three I can trust, a scout, a lad, an 
oaf! (To Zexe) Clear up this mess of 
papers, Zeke, before my generals 
come for conference. I’ll seem to be 
sleeping when they arrive. (He drops 
on the couch at the rear of the room. 
The curtain falls on Zexe gathering 
up the papers clumsily. Before it quite 
drops he is seen draping a blanket over 
GENERAL WASHINGTON.) 
THE END 


Snoop’s Scoop 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Scriss Fisuer, Editor of THE DIVE 
BOMBER. 

SprKe, the Sports Editor. 

Dan, a reporter. 

JULIE, a reporter. 

Watt, Advertising Manager 

GrorGeE, a member of the staff. 

Snaps, a seventh-grade shutter-bug. 

Snoop, a seventh-grade news hound. 

Sertine: The busy office of THE DIVE 
BOMBER, the official weekly publica- 
tion of Emerson Junior High School. 

At Rise: Scriss Fisuer, Editor-in- 
Chief, is seated at his desk, his feet 
propped higher than his head, as he 
studies the ceiling in deep thought. At 
a long table a boy and girl reporter are 
scribbling away, and at a typewriter, 
left stage, the Sports Editor is picking 
out an article. At another table the 
Business Manager is tearing his hair 


over a pile of ads. Each table bears a 
placard identifying the workers: Edi- 
tor, Reporters, Sports Department, 
Advertising Department. The Editor 
suddenly swings his feet to the floor 
and smites his desk. 

Scriss: I have it! My new editorial — 
“What Price Glamour?” How’s that? 

Spike: From the looks of you, you 
probably know as much about glam- 
our as I know about who is going to 
win Saturday’s game. 

Dan: What are you trying to do? Make 
this news sheet a Fashion Magazine 
or a Guide to Beauty? 

Scriss: You fellows don’t know much 
about psychology. I tell you this 
student body is glamour-conscious, 
and if we make the Bomber more 
glamorous, we'll get more subscrib- 
ers, and our Business Manager will 
have fewer headaches. 

















Dan: Acorns to you, Scribs! Can you 
imagine the male population of this 
school rushing to get a copy of the 
Dive Bomber just because it contains 
a new article by Scribs Fisher on how 
to be glamorous? 

Juuie: I’m siding with Scribs. Don’t 
you boys forget our feminine sub- 
scribers count for something around 
here, and I happen to know you 
boys are mighty susceptible to glam- 
our. Otherwise where’d I get some of 
these luscious little tidbits for my 
gossip column, like this, for instance? 

“Can it be that one of Emerson’s 
Athletes is risking his figure by eating 
too many ice cream sodas down at 
the Diamond Grille? Or is the pretty 
little blonde behind the counter the 
main attraction? How about it, 
Spike? Is it Sodas or Sadie?” 

Spike (Indignantly): Hey, you can’t 
print that. Why, that’s label, that’s 
what it is. 

Scriss: Label? You mean libel. And it’s 
not even libel, my good man. That’s 
what you call the truth — the kind 
that hurts. 

Dan: Remember, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction,” and this is plenty 
strange, old boy. 

Scriss: Maybe your Uncle Scribs ought 
to toddle down to the Diamond Grille 
some afternoon. Might learn some- 
thing about glamour. How about it, 
Spike? 

Sprxz: Aw, shut up. Julie, give me that 
paper. (In reaching for JuLIE’s paper, 
he grabs another which he holds up 
out of her reach and reads aloud.) Hey, 
give ear to this. If you thought that 
bunch of hooey was funny, you'll 
positively die laughing at this: 
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“Three guesses what is the latest 
hobby of the Editor of the Dive 
Bomber. Knitting. Well, maybe not 
exactly knitting, but it’s close enough. 
At any rate, he holds the yarn while 
Susie Clairmont winds it into a great 
big ball. Yes, sir, maybe he’s taking 
lessons from John Alden, and Pris- 
cilla, but we'll let him speak for 
himself.” 

Scriss (Jumping up and starting around 
the table in pursuit of Sprke who still 
has the paper): Of all the bare-faced, 
unadulterated, made-up bosh! Give 
me that scandal sheet. 

Jute: Give that to me. That goes in 
my column. 

Sprke: Ah me! Revenge is sweet! Julie, 
you have a great future if somebody 
doesn’t strangle you the day after 
the Bomber comes out. 

Scriss: That piece of sabotage gets 
into the paper over my dead body. 
Watt (Who has taken no part in the 
general hilarity): There’s going to be 
more than one dead body around 
here in a minute if you crazy coots 
don’t settle down. Can’t you see I’m 

working? 

Scriss: You’re right, Walt. This is a 
newspaper office — not a battlefield. 
I'll call it quits, Spike, if you lay that 
paper back on Julie’s desk. 

Spike: O.K. But if you permit that 
Sadie story to get into print, it’ll be 
war to the finish. 

Watt: Can’t you two forget your per- 
sonal grievances for a minute? It 
might interest you to know that the 
Dive Bomber is in danger of crashing 
— financially, I mean. The whole 
back page is empty. Not a single 
ad — not even a teensy, tinsy one, 
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Scriss: Ah, no. Your Uncle Scribs fixed 
that. I sent George Kelley down to 
see old Mr. Foose, and he’s good for 
the whole page. 

Watt: Are you sure? 

Serrps: We can’t miss. Foose has 
money to burn. That’s why he sells 
Automatic Heaters. What’s a little 
ad in the Bomber to a guy with a 
million dollars? 

Jute: But if he has all that money, 
why would he need to advertise? 
After all nobody in Junior High 
School is likely to buy an automatic 
heater. 

Dan: It’s easy to see you’re no business 
woman, Julie. We kids take our 
papers home, don’t we, and our 
parents read them. 

Sprke: Sure thing. That’s just why I 
don’t want that Soda story in the 
paper. 

Dan: They read the ads too and it’s 
our parents who spend the money in 
this town. 

Jute: Yes, but I can’t imagine an 
important man like Mr. Foose bother- 
ing with a paper the size of the 
Bomber. 

Scriss: That’s where your Uncle Scribs 
is a man of vision, my girl. Now, 
Walt, just relax. George should be 
popping in here any minute now with 
the bacon. (Door opens and a seventh- 
grade boy and a girl enter. Both are 
breathless with excitement. SNoop, the 
girl, 1s clutching a notebook. SNAPS 
has a camera.) 

Snoop: Hey, Scribs, is it too late for a 
big article? 

Scriss: It’s always too late for one of 
your articles, Baby Face. 

Snoop: But honest, Scribs, this is sensa- 


tional. It’s a real scoop this time. 
Honest. 

Snaps: She’s right, Scribs. It’s a wow. 
No kidding. And I got some pictures. 

Scriss (Patiently): How often have I 
told you kids that we cannot be 
bothered with you seventh-grade 
news hounds? What do you think 
this is — the Cradle Roll? 

Snoop: All right, Scribs, you'll be sorry 
if you turn this down. I tell you I got 
a hot story, and if you pass it up 
you'll never forgive yourself. 

Snaps: That’s straight, Scribs. Honest. 

Scriss: Well what is this wonderful 
tale? Let’s hear it. 

Snoop: No, sir. If I tell you what it is, 
you won’t let me write it. You’ll turn 
it over to some ninth-grader. 

Scriss: Nope. If it’s any good, you 
can write it. I promise. 

Snaps: And will you use my pictures? 

Scriss: Maybe. If you don’t have your 
thumb over the lens. Come on now, 
Snoop. What is this wonderful yarn? 

Snoop: Well, if you promise to let me 
write it and be a regular reporter, 
I'll tell. (In a stage whisper) Some- 
body has been trying to blow up the 
library. 

Scriss (Feeling her forehead): Snoops, 
you must have a fever. Are you sure 
you feel all right? 

Snaps: This is no joke, Scribs. This is 
the real dope. 

Dan: Boy, if this is true, you’ve got 
a real story there, Scribs. 

Scriss (70 Snoop): How do you know? 

Snoop: I heard ’em talking. They found 
dynamite in the library. 

Spike: Dynamite! Boy, this should 
blow the school wide open. 

Snoop: It would have, if they hadn’t 




















discovered it in time. 


Scriss: Not so fast. Who found what 
dynamite where, and who put it 
there? 

Snoop: Don’t ask so many questions. I 
tell you I just came from the office 
where I heard Mr. Allison talking 
to police headquarters asking them to 
send two cops up right away. 

Scriss (Whistles): Boy, this sounds 
like the real thing. 

Jute: I bet it’s some kind of fifth 
column work. 

Sprke: The Trojan horse is within our 
gates. 

Scriss: I bet you’re right. Here, Snoop, 
you sit right down here and dash 
off a first draft of your story. Now 
remember to get your lead straight. 
What, where, when and why. The who 
we don’t know yet, but I hope we’ll 
find out soon. Snaps, what pictures 
did you get? 

Snaps: Three shots of the library and 
one of the librarian. 

Scriss: Take your film out, and [ll 
rush it down to the lab right away. 
Zowie, this is the biggest story that 
ever broke. 

Dan: Imagine anybody trying to pull 
something like that right here in 
Elmville. 

Spike: We ought to call in the F.B.I. 

Watt: I wouldn’t be surprised if it was 
somebody right here in our own 
school. 

Scriss: Pipe down, everybody, so 
Snoop can write. After all, we should 
give the kid a break. (GrorGE 
KELLEY enters, whistling.) 

Grorce: Howdy, folks. 





GrorceE: What’s up? 

Scriss: Tell you in a minute. I want 
to write a headline for this piece 
that'll knock ’em cold. Snoop, don’t 
worry about your spelling. We'll fix 
that later. 

Snoop: O.K. Dynamite had me stumped 
right away. 

GrorGE: Dynamite? Snoop! How did 
you get up here so fast? I was telling 
her a joke a few minutes ago, and she 
shot down the hall as if she had 
popped out of a cannon. Never even 
got to the end of my story. 

Snoop: Joke? What joke? 

GrorceE: Why, about finding dynamite ° 
in the school library. 

Aux: Joke? Was that a joke? 

GrorcE: Sure. I was telling Snoop some 
guys just found dynamite in the 
library, and she ran off before she 
even asked me where, so I never got 
my punch line in. 

Scripps: Then allow me to ask, where 
was the dynamite actually found? 
GrorcE: In the dictionary, of course. 

(Laughs heartily but alone.) 

Scriss: Eliza Jane Emory, otherwise 
known as Snoop, otherwise known as 
General Nuisance, — 

Snoop: Honest, Scribs, I thought it 
was a real story. I am just as sur- 
prised as you are. 

Scriss: I thought you said you heard 
Mr. Allison sending for two police- 
men. 

Snoop: I did. Honest I did. 

GrorGE: Sure she did. Mr. Allison just 
told me the Police Department is 
sending up two cops to help direct 
traffic at noon and after school. 


Scriss: Sh! We have a big story here. Snaps: Go-g-gosh. I guess you won’t 


We’re trying to rush it through. 
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need these pictures. 
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Scriss: Right. And we won’t need you 
two baby reporters now or ever. Git! 
Scram! Vamoose! Exit! 

Snoop: Oh, please, Scribs. Don’t chase 
us out. Please give us another chance. 

Scriss: What for? Another chance to 
ruin us? Don’t you realize what 
would have happened if we had 
printed that story? Fatal, final ruin. 

Watt: The same ruin that is going to 
overtake us anyhow, if that irre- 
sistible Mr. Kelley doesn’t bring in 
the ad from Mr. Foose. Instead of 
chasing these kids out of here, why 
not put them to work? I can use 
them at my desk folding subscription 
blanks. That kind of work doesn’t 
take any brains. 

Snaps: Sure, Walt, we’ll do it. Thanks. 

SprKE: And be thankful you don’t have 
to face a firing squad. 

Snoop: I’d do anything just to get on 
this paper staff. 

Watt: Well, then get to work and 
keep quiet. 

Scriss: And keep out of my sight, if 
you know what’s good for you. 

Dan: Maybe I can get a story out of 
this financial crisis. “Crack up in 
Dive Bomber.” 

Scriss: Don’t try to turn Rumor into 
Humor or vice versa. This business 
of the back page is no laughing 
matter. 

Gerorce: You said it. That man Foose 
knows the meaning of sales resist- 
ance. 

Watt: Maybe you had a poor sales 
talk. 

Grorce: He didn’t even listen to it. 
Just gave me the go-by in words of 
one syllable. 

Scriss: Couldn’t you sell him on the 





idea of the Bomber carrying his ad 
into hundreds of homes? 

GrorceE: Not for two hundred dollars, 
I couldn’t. 

Watt: But that’s only five dollars a 
week for forty issues. 

Dan: He’d be a goose not to grab such 
a bargain. 

George: Please understand once and 
for all, Mr. Foose is not a goose. 
If he is to be compared to any crea- 
ture in the animal kingdom, let it 
be a moose. 

Jute: A moose? For mercy’s sake, 
why? 

Grorce: Because he not only looks a 
bit like a moose, but he sounds like 
a moose and acts like a moose. You 
should have heard the way he bel- 
lowed at me when I asked him to 
take an ad. When I started my sales 
talk, he lowered his head and came 
charging across the room at me, for 
all the world like the old bull moose 
he has hanging on the wall above his 
desk. 

Scriss: Hey, wait a minute. This must 
have done something to you. How 
could he have a moose over his desk? 

GrorceE: Don’t be so literal. It wasn’t 
a whole moose — just the head and 
the branches. It’s some sort of hunt- 
ing trophy the old boy got in the 
north woods. But one thing is certain, 
my hunting days are over in that 
department. Mr. Alphonso J. Foose 
will never hear from this young 
whippersnapper again. “Whipper- 
snapper” is his name for me — not 
mine. 

Scriss: Gee willikins! We're sunk. 
There’s no other man in town who 
could buy that back page. Couldn’t 
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you have made friends with the old 
moose, I mean Foose, and sold him 
an ad by sheer force of personality? 

Sprke: Couldn’t you have appealed 
to his sporting blood? 

GrorceE: I could not. He settled all 
that in the first round. He doesn’t 
like boys to begin with; and has no 
use for Junior High School news- 
papers in the second place. He says 
they are: (a) a waste of time and, (b) 
a public nuisance. Getting ads from 
honest citizens is a racket and he will 
be gosh-blinkety-blinked if he’ll pay 
one red cent toward supporting a toy 
newspaper for a lot of little kids who 
want to play at newspaper writing. 

Watt: Well, that leaves us two hundred 
dollars short of meeting our budget. 

Spike: Two hundred simoleons. 

Snaps: Couldn’t we sell more subscrip- 
tions to make up the difference? 

ScrrBs: Quiet from the kindergarten! 
You two are to be seen and not 
heard. 

Snoop: Maybe I could talk to Mr. 
Foose. I’m not afraid of him. 

Scriss: What do you think we are? 
A bunch of baby-killers? We’re not 
going to toss you two innocent babes 
to the lions — even if that would be 
one way of getting rid of you. 

JULIE: Maybe you didn’t use the right 
psychology on the gentleman. 

SPrKE (With sarcasm): I suppose you 
would try glamour. 

Jue: Well, it might work. 

Scriss: Not a bad idea. 

GrorceE: Not a chance. I tell you Mr. 
Foose has only one interest and one 
love besides his automatic heaters 


and that is the aforementioned moose 
he has hanging above his desk. When 
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I started out, I happened to notice 
Old Antlers and I asked a question 
or two about him — just to get the 
conversation started, and for a second 
Old Stony Face began to thaw; but 
the minute I mentioned Ad he froze 
up solid. 

JuLie: But there must be some way to 
break down that sales resistance. I 
once read a book on salesmanship 
that said you can sell anybody any- 
thing if you go about it in the right 
way. 

Grorce: The fellow who wrote that 
book had never met Mr. Foose and 
his moose. 

Snoop: Please, Scribs, let me try. 
Honest, I think I have a good angle. 
Let me go see him. 

Scriss: Don’t bother me; I’m busy. 

Snoop: But I know I could help. 

SprKe: Is there anything you seventh- 
graders think you can’t do? You 
want to play football, you want to be 
in plays, you want to be on the news- 
paper staff, and now you want to 
tackle Foose and his moose. 

Dan: Talking about fools rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. 

Scriss: You two can do me a great 
favor by departing from this room 
before I count ten. 

Watt: No, no — not before they fold 
all of those blanks. 

Sprxe: What do you say we all go down 
to the Diamond Grille and drown our 
sorrows in ice cream sodas? 

Scriss: For once, Spike, you have 
spoken words of wisdom. Come on, 
Julie. Maybe you can dig up some 
more items for your gossip column. 

GrorGE: Maybe I could sell an ad to 
the Diamond Grille. 
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Scrips: They already have one, but 
we'll try for another. Is it safe to 
leave these two youngsters here with- 
out a nurse? 

GrorGE: They’ll be o.k. If we take the 
dictionary with us, they can’t play 
with dynamite. 

Watt: Be sure to get every one of those 
blanks folded by the time we get 
back. 

Snaps: O.K., Boss. 

Snoop: Please, Scribs, won’t you let me 
try? 

Scrips: The answer is No. And after 
today if you and that shutter-bug 
come fooling around this office, I’m 
going to tell your Home Room 
teacher to lock you up. (All exit 
except Snaps and Snoop.) 

Snaps: Don’t let them get you down, 
Snoopie. They’re just a bunch of 
gremlins. 

Snoop: Oh, Snaps, I want to work on 
the Dive Bomber so badly. I want to 
be a newspaper woman more than 
anything else in the world, and Dad 
says I have a nose for news. 

Snaps: Is that why they call you 
Snoop? 

Snoop: Sure. See here, Snaps, you can 
stay here and fold those blanks if 
you want to. I’m going down and sell 
that ad to Mr. Foose. 

Snaps: But Scribs said No. 

Snoop: And I say Yes. What’s more, I 
have a feeling I can make Mr. Foose 
say Yes. And if he says yes, Scribs 
will just have to let me work on the 
paper. 

Snaps: But where does that leave me? 
I thought we were working together. 

Snoop: So did I till you began to get 
the jitters. Grab your camera and 





come along. There might be some- 
thing important for you to do. 

Snaps: But, gosh, Snoops, we shouldn’t 
walk out and leave the office empty 
like this with nobody in charge. 

Snoop: I'll fix that. (Picks up card 
which reads “Out to Lunch.”) We'll 
shut the door and hang this on the 
outside. (Curtains close slowly as 
Snoop and Snaps walk out on stage 
apron. SNoor pins her sign on the 
closed curtain.) There. Now every- 
thing is under control till we get 
back with the ad. 

Snaps: I hope you’re not joking, sister, 
because if we come back without the 
ad it'll be curtains for you and me. 

Snoop (As they exit): Aw, don’t be so 
pessimistic. With my brains and 
your camera, we can’t lose. (After a 
short pause, Scrtps, SPIKE, Dan, and 
Jute, Wat and GrorGceE enter on 
apron in front of closed curtain. They 
stare at the sign in surprise.) 

Scriss: “Out to lunch!” Can you beat 
that? 

Sprxe: The nerve of some people’s 
children! 

Watt: I bet those kids walked out and 
left all those blanks for us to fold. 
Jute: Open up, Scribs, and let’s see 
if there’s anything left of the office. 

(Curtains open on office.) 

Watt: What did I tell you? All those 
blanks — just as we left them. 

Grorce: At least they haven’t dyna- 
mited the place. 

Scriss: I’ll dynamite the pair of them 
if they ever show their faces here 
again. 

Dan: And I'll touch off the fuse that 
blows them up. Seventh-graders! 
Phooey! 
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Watt: Oh, well, we can’t judge all of 
them by the actions of those two 
flutter-bugs. 

JuLIE: Since you are so scathing in 
your remarks about the seventh- 
grade, it amazes me that you mental 
giants in the ninth grade haven’t 
conjured up a way to sell that adver- 
tising space which is supposed to 
save us from ruin. 

Watt: Don’t bring that up again, or 
you'll have to buy me some aspirin. 
Spike: Now that we are back on the 
painful subject, why don’t we toss 
a coin or pull straws or something to 
see which of us will be the one to 
tackle Mr. Foose the second time. 
I am inclined to think what he needs 
is a series of concentrated attacks 

to soften him up. 

GrorceE: I have a better idea. Down at 
the Grille I made up one of those 
Thought Twisters like Dr. 1.Q. uses 
on his program. I'll give each one of 
you a try at it and whoever makes 
the most mistakes is the victim. 
What do you say? 

SprKeE: I'll have a try. 

JuLIE: Me, too. He can’t do any more 
than eat me. 

Dan: Let’s have your silly old thought 
twister. I’ll beat the lot of you. 

Scriss: My editorial brain shouldn’t 
let me down. Let’s hear it, George. 

GrorGcE: Remember, you must repeat 
it exactly as I say it, and I'll say it 
only once. Spike, you can be first. 
Listen carefully. “Mr. Foose, you’re 
a goose to hang on to that moose,” 
said Alexander Swoose to Foose. 
“You are a goose, Foose, to hang on 
to that moose,” to him said Swoose. 

Spike (Slowly): Mr. Foose, you’re a 
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goose to hang on to that moose — 
(Snoop enters in time to hear the last 
line. She is in a state of ecstasy and 
excitement.) 

Snoop: But he didn’t hang on to it! 
Oh, Scribs, I have the most wonder- 
ful news! 

Scriss: She’s back again! 

GrorcE: Get her out of here. 

Dan: If you know what’s good for you, 
young’un, you'll leave here on the 
double. 

JuLiE: I’m afraid they mean business, 
Snoopie. Why don’t you run along 
and stop bothering us? 

Snoop: Oh, listen to me, please, Scribs, 
it’s about Mr. Foose. 

Watt: Foose? What about him? 

Snoop: I’ve been to see him, and what 
do you think? 

Sprke: He threw you out. 

Snoop: He did not. (Points dramatically 
to Snaps, who is just entering, carry- 
ing a large mounted moosehead.) He 
gave us the moose! (The whole staff is 


knocked speechless by this announce- . 
ment. Scrips collapses on a nearby — 
table. They all stare at SNAPS as he © 


carries his burden center stage.) 

Snaps: Where’ll I put it? 

Snoop (Airily): Oh, anywhere. Just set 
it down there for the present. (Snaps 
deposits the moose in the Editor’s 
chair.) 

Scriss: And I thought I had seen 
everything. 

Grorce: You two make me sick. What 
is all this anyhow? 

Snoop: It’s a gift from Mr. Foose. He 
said we could have it to hang in our 
office. Wasn’t that darling of him? 

Juuie: Darling isn’t the word for it. 

Dan: If only you could tell whatever 
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it is you have to tell from the begin- 
ning. 

Snoop: Well, I’m trying to, but some- 
body is always interrupting. 

Snaps: Gee! It was terrific. You should 
have seen how Snoopie talked to Mr. 
Foose and he just ate it up. Wait till 
you see my pictures! 

Scriss: Pictures! Merciful Moses! Pic- 
tures! 

Snoop: You really gave me the idea, 
George, when you said how fond Mr. 
Foose was of the moose. I based my 
whole campaign on that. 

Watt: Campaign? What campaign? 

Snoop: My advertising campaign. 
(Opens notebook and tears out a sheet 
of paper which she hands to Watt.) 
Here — here is the paper he signed 
promising to buy the whole back 
page for the season. 

Watt: My great Aunt Bessie! She’s 
gone and done it! This is the old 
man’s signature. 

Scriss (Snatching paper): I don’t be- 
lieve it. Let me see! Why, it’s the real 
thing! 

Snoop: Certainly it’s the real thing. 
What do you think I am — a forger? 

Scriss: Right now I think you’re a 
miracle woman. 

GeorcE: I still don’t believe it. 

Snaps: You'll believe it all right when 
you see my pictures. I got one of Mr. 
Foose signing the paper. 

JuLieE: Come on, Snoops, tell us how 
you did it. 

Snoop: I just used physiology. 

Au: Physiology? 

Juni (Laughing): You mean psy- 
chology! 

Snoop: Maybe I do. Anyhow — I just 
walked in and asked if I could inter- 





view his moose, and he said, “Sure, 
go ahead.” 

Scriss: This gets crazier and crazier. 
How could you interview a moose? 
Snoop: Easy. I told him we had a lot 
of students up here who are inter- 
ested in things like hunting and fish- 
ing and trapping, and wild animals, 
and I wanted to write a story about 
the biggest moose in Elmville. So 
then he told me all about how he 
shot Felix — that’s what he calls the 
moose — and I wrote it all down. 
It’s right here in my notebook. Then 
Snaps asked if he could take a couple 
of pictures of Mr, Foose and the 
moose and he said, “Go ahead.” So 
then, Snaps took the pictures, and — 

Dan: Can’t you slow up a minute? I’m 
losing track of the whole thing. 

Snaps: Oh, after that it was easy. He 
wanted to know when we were going 
to print the story and the pictures 
and Snoop told him she didn’t ex- 
actly know because our paper was 
having budget trouble on account of 
not selling enough ads. And I piped 
up and said wasn’t it a shame our 
paper would have to fold up all for 
the lack of a measly two hundred 
dollars. 

Snoop: So right after that he got out 
his check book. But I told him I 
wasn’t on the business staff — yet — 
I was just a reporter, and he better 
wait till the real Business Manager 
came to see him. So I just brought 
this slip of paper with his signature 
so you would believe me. 

Scriss: After this, I’ll believe anything. 

Dan: I still don’t get the idea of the 
moose. How did you happen to get 
that in the bargain? 

















Snoop: Oh, that was funny. The moose 
is sort of a peace offering. You see, 
Mr. Foose sort of liked Snaps and 
me. He said he was sick and tired 
of being pestered by a lot of smart 
Alecs who thought he should con- 
tribute to every cause in town, and 
he was glad to find out that kids are 
still interested in things like sports 
and hunting and fishing and outdoor 
life, so he thought it would be nice to 
put Felix where more young people 
could see him. I said the Office of 
the Dive Bomber would be the very 
place for him, and here he is. 


Scriss: So I see. 
GEORGE: So do we all see. 
Watt: But what I don’t see is what 


all this has to do with advertising. 
Snaps: That’s where my picture comes 
in. We’re going to use an enlarge- 
ment of Old Long Horns there and 
underneath we'll print: “Felix the 
Moose says: Keep warm this winter 
with a Foose Automatic Heater.” 
Scriss: Well, boys and girls, we live 
and learn. I guess I not only owe you 
two several dozen apologies but also 
a place on the paper — that is, if you 
still care to work for such a doddering 





Snaps: I'll say we do. 
Snoop: Oh, Scribs, I knew you’d come 





old idiot as your Uncle Scribs. 


through. 


Scrips: You’re the one who came 


through, by having sense enough to 
use the human interest angle on Mr. 
Foose. Snoopie, you and Snaps and 
Felix have saved the Dive Bomber, so 
I’m going to promote all three of 
you. Snaps, you can be official 
cameraman for all seventh-grade ac- 
tivities. Snoop, you can be a regular 
reporter and assistant advertising 
scout. And Felix (Picks up card 
which says Epitor) you can wear 
this title for a while. (Hangs the 
placard around the neck of the moose.) 
Fellow workers, ‘salute your new 
boss. After this, we'll do what Felix 
says. (All line up and salute Feliz, 
propped up in the Editorial chair. 
Sprke takes a place behind the chair 
and speaks in what he fancies is a 
Bull Moose V oice.) 


SprKe: Felix says, ““Get to work, you 


guys. This paper must go to press on 
time. (All scatter to their places as the 
curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Part Two Grades 4, 5, 6 
Betsy Ross 
by Helen M. Roberts 
Characters Motuty: Yes, Mistress Ross, I know. 
Betsy Ross, 24. You were scarcely 21 at the time, 


MOoLLy, a neighbor. 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Rosert Morris. 

CoLoneEL Georce Ross. 
SineinG CHILDREN. 

Sertine: Back parlor of Mistress 
Ross’s home on Arch Street in Phila- 
delphia, early June 1776. 

At Rise: Motty is sitting, sewing, in a 
straight chair, while Betsy is sitting 
near the table, her fingers flying busily 
over her sewing. 

Betsy: I’m so glad you are able to help 
me in the shop now, Molly. There’s 
more sewing than one person can do. 

Mot ty: Indeed there is, Mistress Ross, 
and I am thankful to have a chance 
to learn the upholstery business un- 
der the finest needlewoman in all 
America. 

Betsy (Smiling): Your praise is exag- 
gerated, my dear, but I like it just 
the same. (Sighing) The people in 
Philadelphia are so loyal to me and 
my shop. 

Motty (Gently): They haven’t forgot- 
ten how loyal you were — sending 
young Master Ross to war when you 
were little more than newlyweds. 

Betsy (Dreamily): John would have 
been very proud to see how our little 
shop has prospered. We opened the 
shop together — just three years 


ago — 


and now you're a widow at 24. I wish 
we didn’t have to have wars. 

Betsy: All women wish that, Molly, 
when they send their men out to 
fight — but we are willing to give 
them for the cause of freedom. 

Mo tty (Sighing): I suppose so! (Sits 
up straight.) Listen! What’s that? 
Betsy: It sounds like drums and 

marching feet to me. 

Motty (Putting down her sewing, going 
to window excitedly): It must be the 
boys! How I love to see a parade! 
(Pulls back curtain.) 

Betsy: You can’t see them from there. 
You'll have to look out the windows 
of the shop. 

Mo tty (Going to door, opens it and looks 
out): I can see them from here! How 
brave they are — and how gay, now 
that the war is over! But why don’t 
they carry a flag or a banner or 
something? 

Betsy (Looking out door): They have 
carried flags at different times. But 
when one troop carried a pine-tree 
flag, for example, and others carried 
a beaver flag, don’t you see how con- 
fusing it was? 

Mouty: Of course, Mistress Betsy. I 
hadn’t thought of that! But I still 
think they should have some emblem 
to carry. Look! They’re almost past 
now. Do you mind if I run out in 
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front to wave my handkerchief to 
them? 

Betsy (Kindly): Go ahead! They’ll be 
pleased to see your bright smile. 
(Motty exits and Betsy calls to her) 
There’s a lad of about your age, 
Molly! (Going back to her chair) Do 
you see him? 

Mo tty (Offstage): He noticed me! Re- 
ally he did! (Runs back into room and 
resumes sewing.) 

Betsy: I’m sure of it, Molly. There! I 
have this cushion done! (Stands up, 
gathering up some red materials.) We 
have work enough for a month ahead. 
What is the next order? 

Mo tty (Rising): I'll look at the paper 
in the shop to see. I think it’s for 
two ruffled shirts, but I’m not sure. 
(Goes into shop and returns with pa- 
per. Hesitating) Mistress Ross — do 
you know what General Washing- 
ton looks like? I hear everyone in 
town talking about him. 

Betsy (Proudly): He is a very hand- 
some officer, Molly, and as brave as 
he is handsome. 

Mo ty: Have you seen him? 

Betsy: Indeed I have! Once he visited 
me in my shop! 

Mo.ty (Awed): He did — really? I 
think I would faint if he ever came 
while I was here. 

Betsy (Laughing) : Nonsense, child! He 
is as kindly a man as your own 
father. Now what did you find about 
the next order? 

Motty (Looking at paper): I almost 
forgot that! It is for two chair covers. 
(A loud knocking is heard as of brass 
door knocker.) Oh! Who can that be?- 

Betsy: Still more customers, I imagine! 
Will you see who it is while I pick up 
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these scraps? ; 

Mo ty: Shall I show them in here, 
Mistress Betsy? 

Betsy (Looking around): Yes, please 
do. It’s more cheerful than the shop, 
and more friendly, too. (MOLLY exits 
and Brrsy rearranges chairs and ma- 
terials. Voices are heard.) It sounds 
like men’s voices this time. 

Mo tty (At door): Three gentlemen to 
see you, Mistress Ross. (Three gentle- 
men enter.) 

Betsy (Greeting them, slightly flustered) : 
Why General Washington! How do 
you do? 

GENERAL WASHINGTON: Very well, 
Mistress Betsy! You know my com- 
panions, don’t you? 

Betsy (Greeting them) : How do you do, 
Mr. Morris? And Uncle George — 
I mean Colonel Ross — I’m so glad 
to see you. This is Molly Smith — 
General Washington, Mr. Morris, 
and Colonel Ross. (All bow. Moutty 
appears very interested in WASHING- 
Ton.) Won’t you sit down, gentle- 
men? (They all sit down.) 

Wasuineton (Looking around): Your 
business seems to have grown since I 
was in here last, Mistress Ross. 

Betsy: Yes, indeed, General Washing- 
ton. After I made those ruffled shirts 
for you, many other gentlemen came 
to me to have some made. I have 
been teaching the business to my 
neighbor, Molly, since there was 
more than I could handle alone. 

Cox. Ross: She looks like a very capa- 
ble girl. 

Mo ty (Shyly): Thank you, sir. 

WasuineTon: I suppose you are won- 
dering why three men have come to 
call on you. 





Betsy (Smiling): I hope there has not 
been a change in the style of your 
ruffles, sir. 

Cot. Ross (Jesting): You wouldn’t 
want us to be behind the fashion, 
now, Betsy! 

WasHINGToN: Your uncle is teasing you, 
Mistress Ross. We are here on a seri- 
ous mission today. 

Betsy: And what serious business do 
you bring to me, General Washing- 
ton? 

WASHINGTON (Searching in his pocket): 
Only this. You realize, of course, that 
as a new country we have no flag of 
our own as yet. 

Betsy: Molly and I were discussing 
that problem just before you came. I 
liked the Cambridge flag you raised 
last New Year’s Day. The thirteen 
red and white stripes for the thirteen 
colonies seemed like a fine plan. 

Wasuineton: That part of it is good, 
but the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew reminded us too much of our 
difficulties with the English. 

Betsy: Have you a better idea, then? 

Wasuineton: I have brought a rough 
sketch of a new flag here to show you. 
(Takes it over to her showing her its 
features.) 

Betsy (Examining it): The same thir- 
teen red and white stripes! And you 
have thirteen stars on a white back- 
ground! That’s something very dif- 
ferent. 

Cou. Ross (Eagerly): How do you like 
it, my dear? 

Betsy (Slowly): Your sketch interests 
me greatly. 

WasHiIncton: We want your honest 
opinion, Mistress Ross. We know 
that you are as reliable an artist as 
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you are excellent in sewing. 

Betsy (Holding paper out in front of 
her): I don’t believe the flag should 
be square. (Moves paper close, then 
further away.) I should think it would 
look better about two-thirds as wide 
as it is long. 

Morais: Perhaps she is right, General 
Washington. (Measures proportions 
with his hands.) 

Wasuincton: It will be easier to tell 
about that when we get it sketched 
out again on a paper — 

Betsy (Getting up excitedly): Oh —I 
can see it now — in my mind’s eye, 
just as clearly as if it were already 
made. 

Wasuineton: Are there any other 
changes you think would improve it? 

Betsy: I like the stars, but it seems to 
me they should be in a design instead 
of scattered as they are now — per- 
haps in a circle or in parallel rows. 

Cot. Ross (Gayly): Leave it to a lady to 
give us more advice than we asked 
for! We won’t have anything left of 
our flag when she is through. 

Betsy (Apologetically): Oh, I’m so 
sorry, General Washington. But you 
know how very patriotic I am and 
how I want nothing but the best for 
our country. 

WasuHineron: I am sure of that — and 
that is one reason we came to consult 
you. What do you think about ar- 
ranging the stars in a design, Mr. 
Morris? 

Morris: I believe they would look bet- 
ter made into some design, as if they 
were planned. 

Cox. Ross: And so do I — in spite of 
the teasing I gave my niece. 

Betsy (Picking up the scissors and pa- 





per somewhat absentmindedly.) And 
another thing — 

Wasuineton: We are listening — 

Bersy: Your stars have six points. 
Why is that? 

Wasuineton: But the stars have al- 
ways had six points, haven’t they? It 
seems to me those on other flags and 
coats-of-arms have been six-pointed. 

Betsy: Then why not have ours differ- 
ent — just as our flag is different? 

Wasuineron: I like the six points — 
besides, what else would they be? 

Betsy: Why five-pointed! That’s the 
way the real stars in the sky seem 
to me. 

Wasuineton (Scratching his head and 
hesitating) : But — but Mistress Ross! 
How can you make a five-pointed 
star? 

Betsy: Very simply, sir. See? (She 
takes a square of paper from the table, 
folds it and cuts.) Just one snip of the 
scissors. How do you like it? (Hands 
it to WASHINGTON, and cuts a siz- 
pointed star for comparison. 

WasHineton (Examining it): I must 
admit that I do like it! 

Betsy: Compare it with this six-pointed 
one! (Hands it to him.) 

Wasuineton: You’re right, as usual. I 
prefer the five-pointed star! What do 
you other men think about it? (Passes 
stars.) We'll let Mr. Morris and Colo- 
nel Ross see how clever you are. 

Morris (Examining it): Very clever, 
I’m sure. But I can’t see how it will 
look on the flag. 

Bersy: We can give you a rough pic- 
ture of how it will look in a few min- 
utes. Molly, I have that red material 
left from the cushions here. Will you 
bring the blue left over from the last 
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drapes we made —and plenty of 
white? 

Mo tty (Starting out for materials) : Oh, 
yes, Mistress Ross — in just a mo- 
ment. (Exits) 

Betsy (Unfolding the red which is al- 
ready marked for cutting): Will you 
hold this end while I cut it the right 
size, Uncle George? 

Cot. Ross (Rising to hold material): 
With pleasure, my dear. I will feel 
that I have a part in this great under- 
taking, then. 

Betsy (Pointing to where she plans to 
cut): Do you think these proportions 
are best, General Washington? 

WasHIneTon (Stepping back to get the 
effect): I think so, Mistress Ross. 
Cut it off there. 

Betsy (Cutting): We should be as criti- 
cal as possible, you know. Can we 
fasten it somewhere where we can 
get the full effect of it? 

Morris: Why not pin it to the mantel? 
Can you work on it there? 

Betsy: Oh, yes, indeed! There, it’s cut 
now. Would you like to pin it up for 
me, Mr. Morris? 

Morais: With pleasure! (Takes it from 
her.) 

Mo.ty (Entering with materials which 
she puts at one side of the table): Here 
they are, Mistress Ross — plenty of 
blue and white. 

Betsy: Thanks, Molly. Now, notice 
the size of the red background that 
Mr. Morris is pinning up, and then 
look at General Washington’s de- 
sign. Can you cut the stripes as in his 
sketch and arrange them on the large 
red material? (Betsy cuts the blue 
background.) 

Mo ty: I will try. It will be fun, Mis- 





tress Ross. (Looks at design and cuts. 
The stripes should be cut already, so 
that Moxy need only pretend to cut 
them.) Is this about the right thick- 
ness? 

Betsy: Yes, I think so. There should 
be seven red and six white stripes. 
Cox. Ross: What about those precious 
stars, Betsy? I am anxious to see how 

five-pointed stars will look. 

Betsy: I am ready to cut them now, 
from the paper pattern I made. 
Here’s the blue material I’ve cut out. 
See if you can pin it on the red, 
something like the sketch. (She begins 
cutting stars. They should be cut al- 
ready so that her cutting is only for 
effect.) 

Cox. Ross (Taking it and pinning it 
up): I don’t pretend to be an artist, 
Betsy, but I'll do the best I can. 

WasHineton: You aren’t getting it 
even, Colonel Ross. Let me help you. 
(They pin it up while Morris stands 
back to examine it. Moury begins 
pinning up stripes.) 

Morris: I can hardly believe my eyes. 
An amazing new flag coming to life 
before us! 

Betsy: Wait until the stars appear, Mr. 
Morris. You don’t have to wait until 
night to see these, either. 

Wasuineton (Picking up the stars): 
It’s wonderful how quickly you are 
cutting them out! They’re perfect, 
too. 

Betsy: Perhaps not perfect — but 
they'll help give the effect we want. I 
have only a few more to cut now. Do 
you gentlemen want to try arrang- 
ing them on the blue? 

Wasuineton: We’re willing to try, but 
where do you think they should be 


placed? 

Betsy: We can try different designs. 
Use the circle first. 

Cou. Ross: Here’s the first star I’ve 
ever placed. 

Morais: These others soon follow. We 
should borrow a plate to make the 
circle really like a circle. (The three 
men arrange them in a circle as Betsy 
finishes the last.) 

Wasuinerton: Now, Mistress Ross, how 
do you like it? 

Betsy: Have you all the stripes in, 
Molly? 

Mouty (Moving away from the flag): 
I’ve just finished the thirteenth. I 
hope they’re even enough. 

Betsy: It’s beautiful! It’s the most 
beautiful flag I have ever seen! 

Wasuincton: How much better the 
five-pointed stars look than those 
with six points! Do you like them in 
a circle? 

Betsy: Fairly well! — Do you mind if 
we try them in rows? (Laughing) We 
don’t make a flag every day, General 
Washington. 

Wasuineton (Unpinning stars and giv- 
ing them to Brersy): Will you pin 
them this time, Mistress Betsy? I’ve 
pricked my fingers with every star I 
handled. You’re more accustomed to 
pinning materials than I am. 

Betsy (Pinning stars in rows): Will 
you others stand back to see if I 
space them right? (They stand back.) 
Then we can compare the two de- 
signs. 

Cox. Ross: I liked the circle better, 
Betsy. (With feeling) Somehow it 
made me think of the thirteen colo- 
nies joining hands in a_ perfect 
union. 








Wasuineton: Your thought is very 
poetic, Colonel Ross. We must re- 
member that! 

Morris: I like the simplicity of the 
rows of stars. 

Motiy (Shyly): My opinion is not 
worth anything, but J think the 
stars look better this way. They 
match the lines of the stripes. 

Wasuinerton: Let’s stand back where 
we can really see it. (They stand at a 
distance.) 

Betsy (Fervently): I love it! (Clasps her 
hands.) I love it! 

WasHincton (Gently): And I love it 
too, Mistress Ross. 

Cot. Ross: But don’t you think it 
looks — unfinished — somehow? 

Wasuineton: Well, I don’t know. Per- 
haps you’re right! Besides, we should 
take advantage of your poetic thought 
of the union of the thirteen colonies. 

Betsy: We'll put them back in a circle, 
then. Get a plate, Molly, if you can 
find one the right size. (She unpins 
the stars.) 

Mo ty: I believe your dinner plates are 
about right, Mistress Ross. (Ezits, 
returning in a moment with a plate.) 

Morris: I’m glad we don’t have to 
rearrange the stripes, too. 

Bersy: Here are the stars unpinned 
now. 

Mo ty: And here’s the plate. (Lays it 
against flag.) It’s the right size, too. 
But how can we pin thirteen stars 
evenly in a circle? 

Betsy: That’s where your eye will have 
to judge accurately. Ili hold the 
plate, Molly, and pin those on the 
right, while you do the left. 

Morris: While we watch the effect. 

(They stand back.) 
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Wasuincton: True cooperation! How 
necessary it is in anything we under- 
take. 

Betsy: There! It’s done! (Stands back.) 

WasuIncTon: It’s very effective! 

Betsy (Reverently) : Our Country’s Flag 
of Freedom! 

Wasuineton: Will you sew a flag for 
your country, like this flag we have 
constructed here? 

Betsy: I will be glad to do it, General 
Washington, as soon as I learn the 
exact method by which it should be 
sewed. 

Cot. Ross: Then you will have it ready 
for our troops when they march? 

Betsy: Yes, Uncle. The boys will carry 
it bravely and proudly. I hope they 
will always carry it in the Cause of 
Freedom. 

Wasuineton: And I hope so, too. We 
are all agreed on that. 

Betsy (Thoughtfully, reverently): I am 
thinking of the flag in the years to 
come, General Washington. Some 
day, it may have twenty, thirty, 
forty, or even fifty stars in it. I am 
thinking of the day when it will be 
carried not only by young men going 
away to war, but by little chil- 
dren, thousands — perhaps millions 
of them who will love the flag and the 
freedom for which it stands, — and 
who will sing with joy — sing with 
gratitude toward the country they 
love. (As she says this last, a large, 
present day flag should be lowered to 
the stage, and a choir of children either 
offstage, or marching on, carrying 
small flags, should sing one stanza of 
the “Star Spangled Banner.’’) 


THE END 
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Fire ina Paper 
by Loleta Hagy 


Characters 


Fou Cuow, the mistress. 
Lotus BLossom : 
Messi @ianun her daughters-in-law. 
Soory San, a friend of the girls. 

TIA, a servant-maid. 


ScENE 1 


Piace: Tien Sing, China. 

SETTING: A room in Fou Chow’s home. 

At Rise: Fou Cuow is sitting, cross- 
legged on a pile of cushions, embroider- 
ing. She is the honored mistress of the 
house and is very stately and dignified, 
but not haughty. Tia appears at the 
door and bows low. 

Tia: Honorable mistress, your es- 
teemed daughters-in-law beg permis- 
sion to speak to you. 

Fou Cxuow: Ah, perhaps they have 
brought me some delicacy, or a bit of 
silk with a new design on it. They are 
such charming and obedient daugh- 
ters-in-law. My sons have chosen 
wisely. 

Tua: I think it is a request they have 
to make this time, most highly re- 
spected of mistress’. 

Fou Cuow: A request? Can it be pos- 
sible that they wish to go to visit in 
their village again? It is but five days 
since they visited their parents, and 
before that was another five days. 
What! Are my daughters-in-law not 
satisfied with the home my sons have 
given them that they must be forever 
running away to make merry in their 


own village? They are, indeed, very 
stupid girls. Send them to me. I will 
find a way to stop this once and for 
all. (T1a bows and exits. Lorus Buios- 
som and Moon Fiower enter. They 
are charming, and while extremely 
courteous to their mother-in-law, are 
bubbling over with fun. They kneel on 
either side of Fou Cuow and bow so 
low that their heads almost touch the 
floor.) Well, my little Lotus Blossom, 
and you Moon Flower, since you 
come to me empty handed, and it is 
not time to serve my tea, what re- 
quest have you to make? 

Lotus Bossom: It is true, honored 
lady, that today we bring no gifts, 
but it is not because we are unmind- 
ful of our duty to our dear mother- 
in-law. It was simply that the gifts 
we had were not worthy so illustrious 
a personage. But if you will permit us 
to pay a visit to the village where we 
were born, we shall surely find some- 
thing there worthy to present to you. 

Fou Cuow: Yes, little pheasants, you 
may go and pay the visit to the old 
village. Go as soon as you like. But 
remember this— you must bring 
back to me, when you come, the 
only two things for which I havea 
desire in all the world, or you shall 
never again return to your homes or 
your husbands. 

Lotus Biossom anp Moon FLower: 
Oh, we shall gladly bring you what- 
ever you wish, honored lady. 
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Fou Cuow: Very well then, you, Lotus 
Blossom, shall bring me fire wrapped 
in a paper, and you, Moon Flower, 
shall bring me some wind in a paper. 

Lotus Buossom: Fire in a paper! How 
pretty! 

Moon Fiower: Wind in a paper! — 
Wind in a paper! 

Boru: You shall have them, honorable 
mother of our husbands. (They bow 
low twice and, giggling happily, trip 
out.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

Setrine: A room in Sooey San’s house. 

At Rise: The three girls are eating bowls 
of sweet rice, with chop sticks. They are 
chatting gaily. 

Lotus Buossom: It is a new dance. 
(Confiding a deep secret) Moon Flow- 
er learned it from a Geisha. 

Soory San: A Geisha! Why, Moon 
Flower! Does your honorable mother- 
in-law know? 

Moon Fiower (Shaking her head 
wickedly): Indeed no, Sooey San, nor 
our greatly-to-be-respected husbands. 
It was at the Feast of Lanterns I saw 
the dance, and I carried it home in 
my head. My feet could hardly wait 
to be taught. Lotus Blossom knew the 
music and she helped me to learn the 
steps. Would you like me to show you 
how she danced? 

Soory San: It would give me great 
pleasure, Moon Flower. Wait, I will 
bring a uke-um so that Lotus Blos- 
som can play the music for you. (She 
goes out and Moon FLower rises, 
selects a fan, and prepares herself for 
the dance. Soory San returns with a 
one string, banjo-like instrument which 
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she gives to Lotus Biossom. While 
Lotus Buiossom picks the time, 
Soory San beats time lightly with her 
hands, and Moon Fiower dances a 
coquettish little dance.) 

Soory San: That is lovely, Moon 
Flower. Do you know another? 

Moon Fiower: No other, Sooey San, 
but perhaps Lotus Blossom will sing 
for you. (Lotus Bossom sings a 
little Chinese song, but breaks off 
abruptly and starts up.) 

Lorus Biossom: Oh, Moon Flower. 
It is late. We must hurry or our 
honored lady will be very angry, to 
say nothing of our husbands. 

Moon Fiower: You are right, Lotus 
Blossom. We have tarried too long 
in the pleasant home of our friend. 
Good-bye, Sooey San. 

Lotus Buiossom (She stops Moon 
FLowEr in fright): Oh, Moon Flower, 
have you forgotten the words of our 
honorable mother-in-law? 

Moon Fiower (Stops short): That we 
must bring — bring — Oh, what shall 
we do? (Both beat their hands together 
and weep.) 

Soory San: Why do you weep, little 
friends? 

Lotus Biossom: Oh, and who would 
not weep! We can never, never, never 
go to our pleasant home again. 

Moon Fiower: No, never, never. It is 
our mother-in-law’s command. 

Soory San: Stop crying, foolish ones, 
and tell me why you can never go 
home. 

Moon Fiower: Oh, Sooey San, my 
mother-in-law told me never to re- 
turn unless I brought her a gift — 
(Cries). 

Lotus Buiossom: And I too — (Cries). 
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Soory San: That is nothing to cry 
about. I have some fresh kumquats 
and some delicious jube-jube pre- 
serve — 

Lotus Buiossom: She does not want 
them, Sooey San. Only two things in 
all the world she wants, and they are 
fire in a paper and wind in a paper. 
These we must bring her or never 
return. 

Soory San: It seems she is punishing 
you for some ingratitude. Did she 
appear angry? (The girls look at each 
other guiltily.) 

Lotus Bossom: I think she did not 
like us to come so often to our village. 

Soory San: And she is quite right; 
your duty is in your home. You have 
been thoughtless and heedless, but 
come, let us put our heads together 
and we may find a way out of the 
matter. (They sit silently in a circle, 
swaying gently from side to side. Fi- 
nally Soory San springs to her feet 
and runs out to return with a lantern 
in which a candle is burning. Lotus 
Biossom raises her hands joyfully 
towards the lantern.) 

Lotus Buiossom: Ah, there you have it. 
The very thing for me to take back 
to my honored mother-in-law — fire 
wrapped in a paper. (Moon FLower 
sits, silent and sad. They resume their 
places and think again. Lorus Bios- 
som snatches the fan Moon FLOWER 
used in the dance, and waves it before 
Moon Fiower.) 

Lorus Buiossom: See, Moon Flower, 
your fan. Take it and wave it back 
and forth before your face. (Moon 
FLowEr does as she is told and is 
delighted.) 

Moon Fiower: Wind in a paper! Now 





I too may return home. 

Born: Farewell, Sooey San. 

Moon Fiower: You have taught us a 
lesson Sooey San, we have been very 
unmindful of the patience of our 
most highly respected husbands and 
of our mother-in-law. In the future, 
no matter how sadly our hearts cry 
for our own village, we shall make 
ourselves content to stay at home. 
(They bow to each other as the curtain 
falls.) 

* * * 
ScENE 3 

Sertine: The same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Tia brings in a tiny red lac- 
quer table set with blue china, and 
places it before Fou Cnow. She bows 
low with hands crossed on her breast. 

Tia: Honorable mistress, your daugh- 
ters-in-law have returned and beg 
permission to enter. 

Fou Cuow (Astonished): My daugh- 
ters-in-law! Bid them enter. (Lorus 
Biossom and Moon F.Lower enter 
meekly and bow low, one on each side 
of the tea table. They keep their gifts 
behind them.) Have there come to 
this family daughters-in-law who do 
not obey their mother-in-law? Have 
you come here without fire wrapped 
in a paper and wind in a paper? 

Lotus Buiossom (Holding up the lan- 
tern): Nay, honored lady, I have 
done your bidding. 

Moon Fiower: And I also. Behold the 
gift I have brought — wind in a 
paper. (She fans her mother-in-law.) 

Fou Cuow (Pleased): Well, at last, you 
have done some thinking. Come serve 
me with tea. (Lorus BLossom hangs 
the gay lantern above their heads and 
Moon Fiower fans them with her 
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fan as they sit at the tiny table and 
sip tea.) 

Fou Cxow: Did you have a pleasurable 
visit to your village, little pheas- 
ants? 

Lotus Biossom: Most enjoyable, hon- 
orable mother, but the homes of our 
parents and our friends are not so 
delightful as this one, nor so desir- 
able. 

Moon Fiower: In the future, we shall 
leave our home with greatest re- 
luctance. Will you deign to taste 
some fresh kumquats that our friend 
Sooey San bid us bring to you, and 


some delicious Jube-Jube preserve? 
(Both girls clap and Tia enters bring- 
ing the delicacies.) 

Fou Cuow (Tastes each): Ah, delicious 
morsel. I must go frequently to the 
village where such delightful fruit 
can be had. You shall go with me, 
little pigeons, when I go, to help me 
choose. Would you like that? (The 
girls nod happily as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
Dramatized from an old Chinese legend, “The 

Girl Who Used Her Wits.” This story was se- 

lected from the version given in “My Book- 


house,” published by The Book House for Chil- 
dren, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Town Mouse and His 


Country Cousin 
by Violet Muse 


Characters 

Ma Movuss, the frowsy Country Cousin. 

His Execance, the Honorable Town 
Mouse. 

Squeaky Mouse, Ma’s eldest child, 
who is very talkative and takes his 
squeaking seriously. 

Trereney Mouse, Ma’s baby. 

His Honor, the Mayor of Haughty- 
town. 

Mary, the Mayor’s cantankerous maid- 
of-all-work. 

Pouncer, the Mayor’s cat. 

SMELLER, the Mayor’s fox terrier. 


* * * 


ScENE 1 


Sertine: A sunshiny corner of an old 
barn, back of the corn crib. 





At Rise: TEEnry is peering through 
cracks and holes for probable cats. 
SQUEAKY is industriously sweeping 
cobwebs down from the walls with 
corn-husk broom. 

Squeaky (Calling offstage through a 
knot-hole): Ma, is His Elegance, the 
Mayor’s Mouse, really coming to see 
us, his country cousins? 

Ma (Calling as she approaches): Yes, 
yes, hurry! He’s really coming! 
(Ma Movuss runs in, fussily.) 

TEENEY (Dancing up and down): Eek, 
eek! His Honor, the Mayor’s Mouse! 
Shall we put on style and take off our 
aprons, Ma? (Ma nods, and TEENEY 
throws his apron in the corner. She 
seizes a bacon rind and rubs down his 
fur with it.) Does he look like me? 

Ma: Why, I should say not! (Peering 

















at her baby mouse.) Well, of course, 
there may be some resemblance about 
the nose and eyes, but since he left 
the country 7nd went into society 
you would hardly know we belong to 
the same family. Why, he will 
probably be wearing a frock coat 
with fancy white vest, and an opera 
hat, no doubt! 

Mice: Eek, eek! An opera hat! 

Ma: Of course, for the Mayor’s cere- 
monies! How could he lay corner- 
stones without an opera hat? And 
I am sure in his fancy vest he will 
have two gold watches. 

TEENEY: Two watches — what for? 

Squeaky (Giggling and squeaking): So 
he will have twice as much time to 
escape from the cats! (Merrily the 
little Mice dance about.) 

Ma (Catching and shaking them): No 
more of this friskiness, I say! If your 
honorable cousin wears two watches, 
it’s because it’s the style. Enough of 
this giggling! Wash your paws and 
whiskers and get ready for dinner. 

Mice: O. K., Ma. (They wash them- 
selves and grease themselves with bacon 
rinds near a peep hole.) 

Ma. (Pointing to the feast on the floor): 
Beans and bacon, cheese and corn. 
But what shall I do for dessert? 
Squeaky, didn’t the hired girl bake 
those puddings? (An aeroplane is 
heard over the barn.) 

Squeaky: Eek, eek, Ma, she was too 
busy. Whiskers Field-Mouse told me 
she had been threshing in the field 
all day! 

Ma (Wringing her paws) : Oh, what shall 
I do without pudding for breakfast? 
Why, the Mayor’s Mouse can’t eat 
without pudding for breakfast! Oh, 
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oh! (A loud knocking, three times re- 
peated, is heard and the Mice are 
frightened. Ma flings her apron into 
the corner.) "Tis himself, the Honor- 
able Mayor’s Mouse! That’s his same 
secret knock. Sh! (The pounding with 
walking stick is repeated at the crack.) 
Coming, your Honor, coming! (She 
pulls open the burlap sacking at the 
crack and curtseys to the Mayor’s 
Movss. His sleek nose bears Oxford 
glasses, and he holds aloft his opera hat 
and swings his cane grandly. In the 
pockets of his elegant waistcoat dangled 
two watches.) 


Mayor’s Mouse (Shaking her hand 


gingerly): How are you, my good 
cousin? You will pardon my gloves? 
It’s good to see you after all these 
years. We often speak of you at the 
Mayor’s house! 


Ma (Blushing gratefully and hanging 


her head) : Go along now, your Honor! 
I never reckoned you would remem- 
ber me, but we sure are glad to see 
you back with hardly a scar on you! 
Sit down. Just make yourself at 
home. We didn’t go to any extra 
trouble for you! 


Mayor’s Mouse (Sitting on the cush- 


ion which Squeaky brings): Ah, well 
if you insist, perhaps I could take a 
nibble. These plane rides do whet 
one’s appetite, don’t you think? 
Beans, ugh! (He nibbles it, and 
pushes it away.) 


Ma anp Mice: Plane ride? Plane ride? 
Mayor’s Movss: Ah, yes, I travel by 


that means of locomotion. It saves a 
mouse’s time, don’t you think? (He 
looks at his two watches with a grand 
flourish.) 


Ma: Yes, it saves a mouse’s time! 





That’s what I always told my mice! 
(Squeaky pushes rinds to the guest.) 

Mayor’s Mousse: What? Bacon 
rinds! (He yawns.) Garbage! (He 
holds his nose.) Well, my good cousin, 
how are times about here? 

Ma (Bashfully ducking her head): Well, 
I am able to get about, your Ele- 
gance. Often we go visiting the Field- 
Mice. Remember Butch Field- Mouse? 
The sparrow-hawk caught him just 
yesterday! Isn’t it sad? (The Mice 
squeak sadly.) Then sometimes we go 
down the lane and take a bacon rind 
to our cousins, the Church-Mice — 
poor things! 

Mayor’s Mouse: Ah, yes, poor things! 
(Bored.) Remind me before I go to 
send them a donation. (SquEAKY 
trys to win his attention by passing 
him the cheese rinds, which he waves 
away grandly.) I never eat anything 
but Roquefort cheese. (He jumps 
up impatiently.) 

Ma (Ashamed) : Well, our food is coarse, 
but there is always plenty, sir. 

Mayor’s Mouse (Pacing about and 
peering through his glasses): Upon 
my word, I do not see how you can 
stand it. No steam heat — no des- 
serts — and no aeroplanes! Why, you 
are wasting your time here miser- 
ably. A mouse, you know, does not 
live forever! 

Mice: That’s right, Ma. We mice must 
make the most of our time! 

Ma: I have reached a ripe old age of 

two years here, and Heaven knows 

I have done my duty by all eight of 

my families to raise them as peace- 

loving citizens. Why, I have fifty 
children living today, and some two 
hundred grandchildren! What Town 
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Mouse can say that? 

Mayor’s Mouse (Smiling behind his 
hand): Ha, quite a record! Your cats 
and dogs must have taken the sleep- 
ing sickness — ha, ha! (He pulls out 
his watches.) Ah, cousin, return with 
me to town for a visit, and I shall 
show you life as it should be lived — 
graceful mice dancing over polished 
floors with nimble toes, like this! 
(He dances mincingly about.) And 
you shall hear mice speaking in re- 
fined voices, like this! (He speaks 
affectedly.) And all mice wear glazed 
fur coats, and two watches! 

Ma (Ashamed): Aw, do you think I 
would look all right, your Honor? 
Mice (Blissfully): You look O.K., Ma. 

We'll go along! 

Ma (Fussily): About my fur, sir. Per- 
haps I could have the mice slick it 
down with bacon rinds! (The Mice 
start for the rinds.) 

Mayor’s Mouse (Waving his paws): 
Don’t trouble yourself, my good 
woman. The odor of bacon would 
draw the dogs, and we have plenty 
of pomade for rubbing down our fur, 
at the Mayor’s house. 

Squeaky: Ma, I want two watches — 
I want two... (Ma smothers his 
squeaking with her paw over his 
mouth.) 

Mayor’s Mouse: Pray, release him, 
good woman. He shall have two 
watches. The Mayor is giving a ban- 
quet tonight for his councilmen, with 
an opera party afterward. We will 
arrive about midnight and do our 
feasting before the Mayor’s return. 

Trenry: Ma, I need some Roquefort 
cheese! (His Ma slaps him.) 

Squeaky: Ma, I need two watches! 
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(She tries to silence him, but he escapes 
to a knot-hole and safety.) 

Mayor’s Mouse: Bless their little 
hearts! They shall have their Rocque- 
fort cheese and two watches. 

Ma: Squeaky, bring my sunbonnet and 
shawl! We shall go to the city and 
live at the Mayor’s house in style. 
Teeney, where did you drag off my 
umbrella to? And my rubbers? 

TEEneEY: I'll find them if you'll let me 
have two watches, Ma! (She shakes 
him.) 

Ma: Not another squeak out of you! 
(Squeaky helps her with her sunbon- 
net.) Oh, I have forgotten my man- 
ners, Squeaky. Run bring His Ele- 
gance his gloves and hat first. (The 
Mayor’s Mouse waits grandly, nose 
in air.) You must know, cousin, I 
have taught my children manners, 
but they have no chances to practice 
their social graces. That’s the reason 
I want to move to town, so they may 
have social advantages. (TEENEY 
helps Squeaky bring in the gloves and 
cane.) 

Mayor’s Mouse (Starting for the 
crack): Come, my pilot has started 
my plane! Follow me, mice! (Al 
follow him out, shouting) To the 
Mayor’s house! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The elegant dining room of the 
Mayor or HavucGatytown. 

At Rise: On the table scraps of fancy 
cakes, candied almonds, and Roque- 
fort cheese reveal the tempting remains 
of a splendid feast. A plane roars 
away overhead, and the CountTRY 
Cousin enters along with the May- 


or’s Mouse. The Mice follow, joy- 
ously. TEENEY is trying to slick down 
Ma’s fur with cleansing cream, now. 
SQUEAKY is enjoying two watches 
which he dangles from the pockets of 
a fancy vest. 

Mayor’s Mouse (With finger to his 
mouth as he tiptoes to the Mayor’s 
chair): Sh! Sh! It isn’t good form in 
town to gnaw before entering a room. 
The Safety Council for Town Mice 
considers it more polite to take a 
cautious look about before announc- 
ing one’s presence. Sh! All’s safe 
now! Come! (He pulls out the May- 
or’s chair for Ma.) Won’t you be 
seated, Cousin? Try the Mayor’s 
chair! . 

Ma (Squeaking her fright): Suppose he 
comes back and finds me in his 
chair? (The Mice squeak, terrified.) 

Mayor’s Mouse (Shrugging his shoul- 
ders as he glances at his watches) : Com- 
pose yourself, my good Cousin. I am 
a trained listener. Now here is the 
Mayor’s lace napkin. You might 
tuck it under your chin. 

Ma (As she and the Mice tuck in their 
napkins): Oh, yes, your Honor, I 
have always warned my children 
about saving on their whiskers, 
haven’t I? 

Mice: Yes, indeed. 

Mayor’s Mouse (Passing her a dish of 
sweets): Now, Cousin, try some of 
these candied almonds. I can’t eat 
them myself unless they are freshly 
toasted, but perhaps you can digest 
them! 

Ma (Smacking her lips): Yum-m! 
These are fine. They certainly do 
beat hickory nuts! If you can spare 
some, I'll just slip a few into my 
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pocket for a rainy day. (She does, and 
the Mice mimic her.) 

Mayor’s Mousse (Stroking his whiskers 
and raising his brows in horror): In 
town we never smack our lips when 
we eat, and surely you are not going 
to carry food away from the table! 
That simply isn’t done! (The Coun- 
tRY Mouse looks ashamed.) Why 
don’t you move to town for good, 
where the mice will be raised with 
social graces? I could use my in- 
fluence for them, you know! (He 
dances affectedly, and the Mice at- 
tempt to do the same, but step on his 
tail, ending the dance.) 

Squeaky: Yes, Ma, we mice must make 
the most of our time! (He jingles his 
watches.) Ma, get me an opera hat! 

Trreney: Ma, I need an aeroplane! 
I need Roquefort cheese! I need — 

Mayor’s Mouse (Waving his paws 
grandly): Oh, of course, Cousin, I'll 
buy them an aeroplane, and only 
Roquefort cheese shall be served! 
Now, try some of this pecan cake. 

Ma: Why, land! It’s the most elegant 
food I ever tasted — though I reckon 
I shouldn’t let anyone hear me say 
that? 

Mayor’s Mousse: Pray, don’t! It would 
injure my social position terribly 
with the other mice, you know. They 
were practically all born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, as the saying 
goes. (A faint barking is heard in the 
distance, and he freezes in his place, 
and starts trembling.) 

Ma: Upon my honor, I had no idea 
mice could be so elegant! (She pays 
no attention to the barking.) I wonder 
now, Cousin, how I could have stood 


the country now, the eternal beans 
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and bacon, the mouse-trap cheese! 
No dainties, no steam heat, no aero- 
planes to save a mouse’s time! 

Mayor’s Mouse (Quaking with fear): 
Sh! Hush, Cousin! Did you hear a 
— something? For instance, a dog? 

Ma (Simply): A dog? Upon my honor, 
dogs do very well at herding the 
cattle. 

Mayor’s Mouse (Looking for a place to 
hide): Not this dog! I forgot to men- 
tion it, but the Mayor has a rat ter- 
rier. I smell him coming! Flee for 
your lives! (He runs out the door.) 

Ma (Scampering with her Mice behind 
her, to the shelter of the draperies): Oh, 
my poor children! Oh, my two hun- 
dred grandchildren! Oh, for my 
country home! (A fox terrier, SMELL- 
ER, races in at the door, sniffing the 
floor and tracking the Mice nearly to 
their hide-out, barking furiously. Sud- 
denly the Mayor’s voice booms from 
the living-room, “‘ Here, Smeller, here 
Smeller!” Sme Ler leaves with a 
whine, importantly wagging his tail.) 

Ma (Coming out of hiding, followed by 
the others): My land, but that pup 
gave me a start! Does he always 
carry on so? 

Mayor’s Mouss (Slyly): Oh, no! When 
he has time to carry out his designs 
he is deadly quiet. Sometimes the 
Mayor whistles him back just in time! 

Ma: In time for what? 

Mayor’s Mouse (Waving his paws 
grandly now that he has regained his 
courage): Ah, what does that matter! 
Now, on with the feast! Try some of 
these after-dinner mints, Cousin — 
they are so fragrant for a mouse’s 
breath! (He hears footsteps in the dis- 
tance, and cringes.) 
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Ma (Paying no heed to the footsteps, 
nibbles the mint daintily): Delicious! 
Why, they taste just like the mint 
bed! (The Mice grab a mint, and sigh 
happily as they nibble.) Ah, Cousin, 
it is so restful here amid all these 
pleasant smells, so peaceful and com- 
fortable. Why do not all mice come 
to the city and learn social graces? 
(The Mayor’s Mousse and the others 
have scampered to hide in the draperies 
again, and with a wild squeak she fol- 
lows them, as the Mayor enters the 
door with Mary.) 

Mayor: Now, Mary, this is the last 
time I want this to happen. The next 
time I have a banquet and you take 
your night out, you are to clean up 
the table when you return, under- 
stand? 

Mary: Yes, sir. For sure I do, sir! 

Mayor: Smeller surely smelled a mouse 
about the dining room, judging from 
the barking. Set the traps, Mary, and 
leave the cat inside tonight. That 
will be enough. Good night! 

Mary: Good night, sir. For sure it’s 
the trap I'll be setting! (She shuffles 
back into the kitchen.) 

Ma: (Darting out of her hiding-place) : 
Quick, bring my sunbonnet, Squeaky! 
Teeney, my umbrella! 

Squeaky (Shivering his terror): O.K., 
Ma—let’s scamper! (The Mice 
leave to get her wraps.) 

Mayor’s Mouse (Creeping in on tip- 
toe): What, Cousin, going so soon? 
(He looks at his two watches.) We 
have plenty of time for feasting! 

Ma: Thanks, Your Elegance, but we 
must hurry along now. (She puts on 
the shawl that Squeaky brings her.) 
Perhaps we can drop in another day, 





when there is more time! 

Mayor’s Mouse: But what of the 
Mice, poor dears! Don’t you want 
them raised in an elegant manner? 
(The Mice squeak their terror, and 
Ma takes their paws as she turns to 
say good-bye.) 

Ma: No, my honored Cousin, I have 
learned my lesson. The only atmos- 
phere I want them used to is healthy 
days of sunshine and nights of peace 
in the country. “Better beans and 
bacon in peace, than cake and candy 
in fear.’’ Good-bye! 

SquBaky (Quickly returning the two 
watches): Here, Your Elegance! Per- 
haps you might like these to give a 
town mouse. In the country we tell 
time by the sun. Good-bye! 

Treeney (Placing before the Mayor’s 
Movss the candied almonds from his 
pocket, and a scrap of Rocquefort 
cheese): Good-bye, sir. Your cheese 
and almonds would be O.K. if one 
had time to eat them! (He waves, as 
Ma jerks him forward and scampers 
away with him. The Mayor’s Mouse 
stands with his back to the kitchen door, 
waving sadly.) 

Mayor’s Mouse: Bon voyage, Cous- 
ins! Happy landing! 

Ma: Come and see us some time. Good 
luck with the traps — and the cat! 
(She goes off with the Mice. The cook 
appears back of the sad Mayor’s 
Movs, holding the cat, and pointing 
to the elegant mouse. PouncEr, with a 
great,“ Meo-uw!” crouches and springs. 
The Mayor’s Movss is fast caught 
between the paws of the cat, and he is 
just ready to gobble down the Mayor’s 
Movss, as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Three Grades 1, 2, 3 





Mr. Jay Does Some Thinking 


by Louise E. Alexander 


Characters mouth hurt. (They all laugh.) 

Mrs. Rep SquirREL. Mr. Squimre-: Let us take the path by 
Mr. Rep SquiRREL. the old pine tree; we can go faster. 
Sxippy, their son. (Go off stage at left, as Mr. Buur Jay 
Bonny, their little girl. and Mr. WoopPrecker enter right.) 
Mr. Buve Jay, lazy bird. Mr. Jay: I say, Woody, did you see 
Mr. Wooppecksr, noisy fellow. what full baskets the Squirrels had? 
Miss Pigeon, a gentle, lovable bird, Mr. Woopy: Indeed, I did. Do you 

whose brother, CaRRIER PIGEON, is in know where their storehouse is? 

the service of his country. Mr. Jay: No— but I can find it; I 
Settine: A woodland scene, late in the don’t intend to go hungry, do you? 

fall. Mr. Woopy: Not if I can find plenty 
At Rise: The SquirRE. family are seen food that busy workers have stored. 

gathering nuts in small baskets. Mr. Jay: Let us follow the Squirrels 


Mrs. Squmeret (Looking up at the sky): and see where they hide the nuts? 
Come, we must be getting home, the Mr. Woopy: All right, I can see them 
sun is high overhead; it must be down by the big pine. (They start to 
dinner time. follow, but are stopped by Miss P1- 

Mr. SquirreE.: My, my, so it is. Come GEON, who enters at left.) 
here, children, let me see your bas- Mnr. Jay: Well, well! How are you to- 
kets. (Looks in each basket.) You have day, Miss Pigeon? 
been fine workers, if this good Muss Picron: Fine, thank you. How 


weather lasts we will have our win- are you and your family? (She nods 
ter’s supply very soon. at Mr. Woopry.) 

Sxippy: Daddy Squirrel, what nuts are Mr. Jay: Couldn’t be better. Great 
the best? weather we are having, to get every- 


Mr. SqurrrE: These acorns we have thing ready for winter. 
gathered today are very good, and Muss Picron: Goodness! Don’t tell me 
the shells are easy to crack. you are working? 
Sxippy: I like the sweet chestnuts best. Mr. Jay: My, Miss Pigeon, you don’t 
Bonny: I like the little beechnuts. think very well of me, I’m afraid. 


What do you like Mummy? Miss Piceon: If the Jays worked this 
Mrs. Squirrev: Hazelnuts are very year it would be a good thing. My 
nice, but I do not like the burs. brother is in service, you know; he 


Sxrppy: Neither do I, they make my isn’t afraid to work. 
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Mr. Woopy: Where was he when you 
last heard? 

Miss Pigron: Now, wouldn’t you like 
to know. Sorry, we know better than 
to tell you and Mr. Jay anything, for 
you two could never keep a secret. 

Mr. Woopy: Very well, we find out 
what we want to know, don’t we, 
Jay? 

Mr. Jay: Right you are, Woody. That 
reminds me, we had better be going, 
or we will be too late to check on that 
little business matter. Good day to 
you, Miss Pigeon. (As they go off, 
left, Miss Picnon sits down on rock 
and opens a letter.) 

Miss Picron: Now I'll read Carrier 
Pigeons’ letter. I’m so happy to hear 
from him. (Reads aloud) “Dear Sis- 
ter: Have been flying day and night, 
rain or clear. The trees are different, 
and the houses are funny. When I 
stop to rest and eat, the food does not 
taste the same. Tell you more when I 
get home. Love to all, from Brother.” 
(Pause.) Such a nice letter, P'll hurry 
home and read it to the folks. (She 
jumps up and hurries off stage to the 
right, as Mr. Jay and Mr. Woopy 
come on from the left.) 

Mr. Jay (Angrily): Why did we stop to 
talk to little Miss Pigeon, I'd like to 
know? 

Mr. Woopy: You were the one to stop; 
I was moving along all the time. 

Mr. Jay: Of course you are never to 
blame. 

Mr. Woopy: Not this time, Jay. 

Mr. Jay: The Squirrels will be back 
after they eat. Let us hide back of 
these trees; then we can follow them 
when they take their next load of 
nuts to the storehouse. 
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Mr. Woopy: Good idea, I think I hear 
them coming now. (The two birds go 
back of the trees. The SQuirRRELS en- 
ter.) 

Mr. Squrrrew (Picking up a nut, and 
holding it up): These nuts are large 
this year, and plenty of them. We 
should be thankful we have six big 
holes to put them in. Remember, 
children, you mustn’t tell where we 
store them. 

Mrs. SquirRE.: Of course they won’t 
tell, will you children? 

Sxippy: No, no! If Mr. Jay wants food, 
he had better store some as we do. 

Bonny: That’s what I think, too. 
(They start filling their baskets. Miss 
PIGEON comes hurrying up to Mrs. 
SQuIRREL.) 

Miss Picton: Oh, Mrs. Squirrel, 
watch out for Mr. Jay and Mr. 
Woody. They are looking for your 
storehouses. I stopped them just in 
time, this noon, and talked until you 
were out of sight. 

Mrs. Squirret: You are always so 
kind, dear Pigeon. If only all the 
birds were like you, this would be a 
happy place all the time. 

Mr. Squirre.: That’s right, Pigeon. 
What do you hear from your brother? 

Miss Picron: I just heard from him, 
and he says he is flying day and 
night. Poor dear! He must be very 
tired. Don’t you think it’s queer 
more birds don’t take up flying for 
their country? 

Mr. Squrrre.: Not many birds could 
learn to do the things your brother 
does; they are pretty wild, you know. 

Miss Picron: Yes, that is true, but 
they should try to be useful in some 
way. 





Mr. SqurrreE.: My dear Pigeon, many 
of the birds are doing great service. 
Look at the Gull family. They have 
caught fish and dropped them on 
lifeboats for hungry men, and shown 
boats and planes where the lost men 
were, by flying around and around 
them. 

Miss Picron: Why, I didn’t know 
that. I must tell my brother about 
them when I write. 

Mrs. SqurrrE.: My basket is full and 
the children are ready to go. Will 
you excuse us, Pigeon, if we hurry 
off? 

Miss Picton: Why, of course, you 
must keep working, and I must go 
to see a poor sick friend. Good-bye. 
(Miss PicEon goes off stage at right, 
as the SQUIRRELS ezit at left.) Mr. 
Jay and Mr. Woopy come from be- 
hind the trees. Their heads are bent.) 





Mr. Woopy: Did you hear all they 
said, Jay? 

Mr. Jay: No—not all, but enough. 
First time in my life I felt real mean. 

Mr. Woopy: So did I. What can we do 
to help? 

Mr. Jay: I can cry loud and let people 
know when danger is near. 

Mr. Woopy: Sure you can, and I can 
knock loud, and eat more worms. 

Mr. Jay: Maybe I could put a few 
nuts away for winter, by carrying 
them in my bill. Let’s go find a 
storehouse no one is using. 

Mr. Woopy: I’m with you. Let’s get 
all the other Woodpeckers and Blue 
Jays to join us. 

Mr. Jay: O.K. we will form a band of 
Bird Helpers. Come on, Woody, 
hurry up; we have work to do! 


THE END 


The King and the Vowels’ 


Characters 

Tue Kina. 

THE QUEEN. 

TuHE PRINCEss. 

Tue Vowets: A, E, I, O, and U. 

Settine: The sitting room of the Prin- 
cess in the palace. 

At Rise: The Princess is seated between 
the Kine and the Queen. The Kine 
is holding a very large book. The Prin- 


* This little sketch was developed by the third 
and fourth grades of Castilleja School in Palo 
Alto, California, as part of their work in voice 
and diction, at the suggestion of the teacher, 
Miss Regine Bertling. The children planned and 
determined the setting, the characters, the action, 
and the dialogue. 
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cess looks attentive. The QUEEN is 
knitting and looks a bit worried. 
Kine (Reading in a choppy, flat, dull 
voice) : “ Now it came to pass that an 
old woman stopped to rest in the 
shade of this very tree, and . . .” 
QueEEN (Interrupting): My dear, I do 
wish you would be more careful 
about your speech when you read to 
the Princess. 
Kina (Annoyed): And what is the mat- 
ter with my speech, may I ask? 
Queen: Well, I believe it is the way you 
say your vowels. You do not put 
them on your lips and send them up 
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and out. If our daughter hears you 
speak so, she may grow up with the 
same bad habit. 

Kine (Angry): My dear, do you think 
it quite proper to tell me in the pres- 
ence of our daughter that I have bad 
habits? 

Princess: You are hard to understand 
sometimes, Father. 

Kina: Silence! And now I suppose your 
mother is going to blame me for your 
being rude! (Rises and walks to the 
side of the room in anger.) Vowels, 
indeed! Well, if you do not like the 
way I say them —I will not have 
vowels in my kingdom. I, hereby 
banish all vowels from my kingdom 
at once. 

QuEEN: Princess, leave the room for a 
moment. (The Princess curtsies and 
runs out. QUEEN rises and goes to the 
Kina.) Now, my dear, calm yourself. 
(She tries to pat his shoulder, but the 
Kine angrily pulls away.) There is no 
need to be so upset. 

Kine (Going back and sitting down): I 
am not the least bit upset and I am 
very calm. 

QUEEN (Sitting down again): Of course 
you are. I am so glad that you really 
never lose your temper. (The Prin- 
cess peeks in, then motions for VowEL 
A to enter. Vowert A is frightened but 
goes up to the Kine and bows.) 

Kine: Who let you into our presence, 
and what do you want? 

Vowet A (With another bow): I am 
Vowel A, your majesty. The Princess 
has just told me that I am to be 
banished. 

Kine: You are! Leave my kingdom at 
once! 

Vowexz A: Your majesty, if you banish 
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me, then you will no longer have 
GAMES in your kingdom. You will 
have no PRAYERS. You will have no 
BABIES, NO SAILORS, nO RAIN, no 
AGE. In fact, you will have no king- 
dom — for you will have no space! 
(The Kina looks astonished and, be- 
fore he can reply, the Princess mo- 
tions for VowEt E to hurry in. VowEL 
E bows to the Kine and starts talking 
before the Kina has a chance to say 
anything.) 

Vowet E: Your majesty, you cannot 
banish me, for I am Vowel E. And 
without me, you cannot have TREES, 
DREAMS OF SLEEP, FIELDS Or STREAMS. 
You will have no reason. You can- 
not have your QUEEN. And what is 
your kingdom, if it be without 
PEOPLE? 

QueEn: O my King, I do not wish to be 
banished! (The Kine looks even more 
astonished, and before he can reply to 
VoweE. E, the Princess motions for 
VoweEt I to hurry in. VoweEt I goes 
boldly up to the Kine and bows with 
great pride.) 

Vowex I: Your majesty, without Vowel 
I (Bows again) in your kingdom, you 
will have no Tre. You will have no 
RIGHT, nO QUIET, and neither NIGHT 
nor pAYLicHt! (The Kine grunts 
crossly, but can think of no answer.) 

Queen: You see, my dear, the vowels 
are very important. (The Princess 
motions for Vowret O to come in.) 
VoweEt O enters.) 

Vowex O (Speaking quickly): O quite 
so, quite so, quite so. (Bows.) I 
am the Vowel O, your majesty. 
(Chuckles.) Oho, oho, ho, ho! With 
me would go your GOLD, also your 
ROADS and Boats. And you would 











have no HOME! Oho, oho, oho! Oh, 
no, you cannot let Vowel O go! 

Kine (Grudgingly giving in): Very well, 
I suppose I must keep you in my 
kingdom. (The Princess motions for 
VoweLt U to come in. VoweLt U 
enters.) 

Vowet U: “Keep U” in your kingdom, 
did your majesty say? O thank you, 
your majesty. I am Vowel U. (Bows.) 
I know you will not be sorry — for 
without me you would have noth- 
ing USEFUL — nor could you have 
MUSIC. ... 

Princess (Running up to the Kine and 
giving him a big hug): We must have 
music, Father, so we must keep them 
all. (The Princess smiles at the 
VowELs, and each VowE. in turn 
bows and says own name: A, E, I, O, 
and U.) Why, they are music them- 
selves, Father. Hear? (Again each 
VowEL in turn bows and says own 
name.) 





QuEENn: I have always told your father, 
my dear, that the way one says the 
vowels determines the music in the 


voice. 

Kina (About to become angry again): 
My dear Queen, I . . . (The Prin- 
cEss quickly puts her finger to the 
Kinea’s lips.) 

Princess (Gayly): Father, quick! We 
must hurry. I believe there is just 
time for you to win a game of domi- 
noes before dinner. Come! 

Kine: Eh? My turn to win, you say? 
Then, certainly, we must hurry. 
(He rises and starts toward the door, 
followed by the Princess. At the door, 
he stops and glares at the VowEts.) 
And I will not need Vowels for this 
game! With dominoes — it’s num- 
bers! (He strides out, followed gayly by 
the Princess. The VoweEts all bow, 
and the QUEEN smiles.) 


THE END 


The Toys on Strike 


by Phoebe Lou Adams 
Characters BELINDA: 
BELINDA. Just because it’s snowing hard 
JANE, the rag doll. I can’t go out into the yard. 
Teppy, the stuffed toy dog. Mother says that I must play 
Topsy, the plush cat. With these stupid toys all day. 


Sertinc: The living room of BELINDA’s 
house. 


I never liked them, anyway. 
Toby can say (Prods him.) 


At Rise: The toys are scattered about, Tony: Mee-ow. (He is bored, too.) 
looking neglected. Bewinpa is very Burwinpa: And Teddy says (Prods him.) 


bored. 
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Treppy: Bow-wow. 











BELINDA: 
And that’s all they can do. 
(Picks up JANE, who is very limp.) 
Jane’s face is dirty, too. 
I think I'll turn on the washing 
machine 
And put you all in, and you'll come 
out clean. 
(BeLmnpa runs off, and the toys jump 
in dismay.) 
JANE: 
Clean! We’ll come out in rags. 
My stitching’s weak. 
Treppy: My stuffing sags. 
Tosy: You’re simply fat. 
Trppy: Well, what’s the harm in that? 
Tosy: You eat too much — 
JANE: Gentlemen, please 
Let’s not indulge in personalities. 
(Tosy and Teppy subside, sulking.) 
We might as well be pleasant just this 
minute. 
When Linda turns that washer on, 
we're in it, 
And I for one know I'll come out in 
tatters. 
Teppy: We'll surely come apart in soap 
and spatters. 
JANE: If she puts water on me, [’ll 
start screaming. 
Teppy: And so shall I. What we need 
is dry cleaning. 
Topsy: 
No one will listen if you yelp. 
What we need, my friends, is help. 
JANE: Clever cat, who’s going to help 
us? 
TeEppy: 
Even if we make a fuss, 
The cook is out, so’s Linda’s mother. 
JANE: 
There’s no one here except her 
brother, 





And he’s upstairs playing the radio. 
He’d never hear us if we called. 
Topsy: 
I know, 
We'll help ourselves. We'll strike. 
Teppy: We'll what? 
Tosy: We'll strike. 
Jane: Hit her, you mean? That’s not 
polite. 
Tosy: 
Stupid, we just won’t do 
A single thing that Linda wants us to. 
JANE: That isn’t nice. 
TEppy: 
Has she been nice today? 
She’s cross because she can’t go out 
to play, 
And mean to us as she can be. 
She used her father’s shoe on me. 
Topsy: She pulled my tail. 
JANE: She slapped my face. 
Topsy: It’s time we put her in her place. 
Teppy: 
We'll sit here and refuse to stir 
And that way we can punish her. 
JANE: 
I’m going to hide back here, 
Perhaps she’ll think — 
(BELINDA comes in, noisily; JANE 
ducks behind a chair; Teppy sits very 
still on a second chair; and Tony 
crouches on the floor.) 
BELINDA: 
That’s queer. 
Where’s Jane? I left her on that 
chair 
And now she isn’t there. 
(She looks around, gives it up.) 
Well, since the suds are ready, 
T’'ll have to start with Teddy. 
(Tries to move him off the chair. 
TrEppy won’t budge.) 
Whatever is the matter? 
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You can’t be so much fatter 
That you can’t move. Get down! 
(Teppy rolls slowly off the chair. Br- 
LINDA tries to get him off the floor, 
with no success. She tries persuasion.) 
Are you afraid you'll drown 
From just a little water? 
It’s lots of fun to spatter 
And soap is very healthy — 
Teppy: Not for me! 
Beurinpa: Oh, I see. 
Teddy, you are a fraidy-cat. 
Topsy: I'll have you know I don’t like 
that. 
BELINDA: 
Who’s talking now? Toby, you know 
I’ve told you 
That if you interrupt I'll have to 
scold you. 
Apologize! (Tosy won’t.) 
I'll punish you if you 
Won’t say you’re sorry. 
(She pokes him.) 
Goodness, where’s your mew? 
(She tries again to make Tony mew, 
but nothing happens. She prods Tevpy, 
with no result. She prods Tony again; 
he opens his mouth and shuts it again 
without a sound.) 
Now here’s a mess. Why should each 
Of these toys have lost his speech? 
Where are you, Jane? Come tell me 
if you know 
Why Ted and Toby are behaving so? 
JANE (Pokes her head out from behind 
the chair): They’re sick. They both 
have tonsilitis. 
Beuinpa: They don’t have tonsils. 
JANE: Then it’s laryngitis. (Teppy and 
Tosy cough hopefully but unconvinc- 
ingly.) 


Be.inpa: I think they’re just afraid of 
getting wet. 
Topsy: 
Of course we are. And don’t forget 
If you turn on that washer just for us, 
Your mother surely will be furious. 
Teppy: 
Besides, water will spoil my fur. 
And washing won’t be good for her. 
JANE: 
I'll come apart in pieces if I’m taken 
And put into a lot of soap and 
shaken. 
Beuinpa: What’s wrong with you? 
Tosy: I think I'll probably come to 
pieces, too. 
JANE: 
We aren’t the sort of toys you clean 
By dunking in a washing machine. 
Topsy: 
Soap and water’s good for you. 
Put the stuff on us — we’re through! 
BELINDA: 
I’m very sorry, toys, I didn’t know 
A little washing would distress you 
so. 
I only wanted something new to play 
Because it has been such a dreary 
day. 
I will apologize if you will, too. 
Tosy: 
We're very sorry we were rude to you. 
Aren’t we? 
JANE: 
We are. Now let’s all get together 
And have a good time, and forget 
the weather. 
(They start a game of tag and knock 
over a vase and run off, giggling.) 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





The Worm Turns 


Characters 

Henry REeEvEs, aged about twenty-four, 
who is head of the family since the 
death of his parents. 

JEAN REEVEs, his wife. 

Jack REEvEs, his younger brother, aged 
seventeen. 

Betty Reeves, his sister, youngest 
member of the family, aged fourteen. 

JANE CARTER, classmate of Betty’s. 

Doctor CuiarkK, family doctor, about 
thirty-five years old. 


ScENE 1 


Sertine: A typical living room. 

At Rise: Henry and Berry are sitting 
in the living room. Henry, in shirt- 
sleeves, sits in a chair at the right of 
stage, reading evening paper. Betty 
is bent over small desk at left, scrib- 
bling. Enter Jack. 

Jack: Hello, worm. (Saunters over to 
Berry and, with casual deliberation, 
rests a sharp elbow on top of her head 
and his chin in the elbow.) What 
doeth? 

Berry (Irritably shaking him off): Oh, 
picking out subjects for next semes- 
ter. 

Jack (Reading over her shoulder): Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Latin, history — huh, 
quite a scholar, aren’t you? 





BR ny! when by the courtesy of the 
od locredine Exchange, American 
Netnadl Cross. 





Betty (Absently): Say, Jack — did you 
ever take Red Cross Home Nursing? 

Jack (Rearing back): Wha-a-t!! Say, 
are you being funny? A nurse! Mel 

Betty: No, I guess not. I forgot you’re 
a boy. (Jack kicks at the sofa in futile 
rage.) But I want to take it, though. 
The girls say it’s swell. 

Jack: Hey, Henry. Have you heard the 
latest? Shrimp, here, wants to take 
Red Cross Home Nursing at school. 
She’s gonna be another Florence 
Nightingale. 

Betty: Well, why not! 

Henry: You're not serious, are you, 
Betty? You don’t want to waste 
your time on stuff like that? 

Betty: Yes, I do! And anyway, it’s not 
stuff. The girls say it’s part of na- 
tional defense, on account of there 
not being enough nurses, and we 
could sort of help out. 

Jack (Derisively): Atta girl, Liz. Into 
the trenches with you! 

Berry (Almost in tears): Oh, stop it! 
Just because you’re my brothers and 
older and everything, you don’t have 

— (Enter Jean.) 

JEAN: Hello, Bets. Have the brutes 
been teasing you again? That’s your 
penalty for being the youngest. Now, 
what’s it all about? 

Henry: Nothing violent, dear. Betty 
thinks she wants to take something 
called Red Cross Home Nursing. 
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We’re talking her out of it. 

JeAN: You really think you can talk a 
female out of something? Even a 
fourteen-year-old one? Darling, and 
after all the months you’ve been 
married to me! 

Berry: Yes, and why shouldn’t I take 
it? It teaches you lots of things! 

Jack: What, for instance? 

Berry: Oh, how to make a bed and 
bathe babies and things like that. 
Henry (Rising in determination) : That 
settles it. No sister of mine is going 
to spend six weeks learning how to 
make a bed. If Mother and Dad were 
alive to hear you talk like this, they’d 
give you a good hiding and put you 

to bed. 

JEAN: Now, Henry, she’s not a baby 
any more. 

Jack: She bawls like one. 

Henry: Well, anyway, now that I’m 
her guardian, she'll do as I say. 
And that’s that! 

Jean: Why don’t you take typing, 
Bets? You're plenty old enough, and 
it’s much more useful than nursing. 
Especially when you haven’t anyone 
to nurse. Typing’s a — 

Berry (Interrupting): Typing’s no fun 
at all. 

Jack: Why should you care, Liz? You’re 
a patriot. Your typing might win a 
war. 

Berry: Oh, stop it! And stop calling 
me Liz! 

Jack: Hurrah, the worm is turning. 
Lizzie, I love it! 

Berty (Jumping up and running from 
the room): You — you— you. I’m 
not a baby! I’m not! (Ezit.) 

JEAN: Jack, you shouldn’t ride her 

that way. You’ve got her all upset. 
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And you too, Henry. She doesn’t 
have a chance in this household. 

Henry (Coming over to her): Forget it, 
Jean. How about that movie we were 
going to? About ready to start? 

JEAN: Oh, come on. I almost forgot 
about it. (They start out the door.) 

Henry: You coming, Jack? 

Jack: Huh? Sure. Might as well. (Starts 
slowly across the stage, his mind on 
something else.) Have I taken nurs- 
ing! Me! (Exit. A moment after the 
door closes behind them, Betty peers 
cautiously into the room from inner 
door. Seeing room empty, she wanders 
in glowering at her shoes, starts to re- 
arrange a pillow on the sofa and ends 
by picking it up and furiously hurling 
it down again. She goes to the tele- 
phone.) 

Berry: 239, please. Hello. Can I speak 
to Jane? (Pause) Oh, Ja-a-ane. (In a 
wail) Can’t you come over?... 
You don’t have to do that old history 
tonight. . . . Oh, I don’t know, I’m 
just desolated, that’s all. Every- 
body’s mean, and Henry won’t let me 
take the Red Cross Home Nursing 
course. . . . Janie, you’re an angel. 
See you in sixty seconds. "By, now. 
(She wanders over to the sideboard and, 
opening a drawer, idly pulls out a 
large starched linen napkin. Carefully 
she folds it and drapes it across her hair 
in faint imitation of a Red Cross 
nurse’s cap, pinning it down behind. 
Next she pulls out a tablecloth and ties 
it around her middle. She is beginning 
to whistle in soft satisfaction. Finally, 
she unpins the Red Cross button from 
her blouse, fastens it on the front of her 
cap. By now, she is singing to herself 
wordlessly. The preparations are in- 
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terrupted by the sudden arrival of 
JANE, who bursts in the front door 
without knocking and stands trans- 
fixed at the sight of Berry in full 
nursing attire.) 

JANE: Betty, you look sublime! You 
look at least twenty years old. Like 
that nurse — Miss Hutchinson — 
that Mother used to have. Only 
oodles better! 

Betty (Suddenly shy): You really think 
so? Honestly? 

Jane: You’ve got to take Red Cross 
Home Nursing. You’ve got to! You 
know what I think? I think Henry 
Reeves is getting awfully stuck on 
himself, now that he’s head of the 
family, even if he is your brother. 

Betty: Oh, he’s not as bad as Jack. No- 
body in the whole world could be as 
awful as Jack. 

JANE: But honestly, won’t Henry let 
you take Red Cross Home Nursing? 
(Betty just shakes her head, too full too 
speak.) He’s a horrid old meanie, 
that’s what he is. Are you going to 
do it? 

Betty: Do what? 

JANE: Not take Home Nursing? 

Betty: I’ve got to take typing and sit 
and do a million pages of homework. 
Janie, I’m going to diel 

JANE: Why don’t you just not do it? 

Berry: Not do what? 

JANE: Not take typing. Why don’t you 
just take Red Cross Home Nursing 
and not tell Henry, and then see 
what he can do about it! 

Berry: But he’s my guardian! 

JANE: Then he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. Why last year, when I took 
it, we learned how to read thermome- 
ters and make beds with people in 
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them and keep charts and prop 
people up, and a million things. Any- 
way, Henry won’t know until the 
report cards get in, and that’s months 
and months. 

Berry: But when he does find out . . . 

JANE: I bet he'll be glad. Men are 
funny. They think you’re crazy until 
you've done something, and then 
they think you’re wonderful. 

Betty: You honestly, cross-your-heart 
think... 

JANE: Oh, go on, Betty! Go ahead! 

Berry: Okay. I’ll— that is, if you 
think — that is, — (JANE stares in 
suspense.) I'll do it! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Settine: The same room, one month 
later. 

At Rise: Jack is sitting on the sofa with 
his legs doubled up to his chin, look- 
ing very uncomfortable. Berry enters 
through outside door, carrying school- 
books, and plumps them on desk. She 
glances at Jack. 

Berry: You look funny sitting that 
way. 

Jack: Yeah. That’s the way I feel. 

Berry: Funny? 

Jack (Sarcastically): Umm. Very amus- 
ing. Guess I ate too much. 

Berry: I thought you always ate too 
much. 

Jack: I do. But I don’t always feel like 
this. And only a couple of pieces of 
pie at that. Wish I’d known they 
were making me sick. I could’ve 
eaten three and not felt any worse. 
Well (Gets up and stretches), guess I'll 
unwind and try the great outdoors, 











Sure cure. (He exits. Betty starts to 
put her books away in the desk when 
the telephone rings. She answers it.) 


Hello. . . . Oh, Jane. . . . What? 
. . . The report cards went out to- 
day! . . . Why didn’t someone say 


so before! Janie, what'll I do! ... 
No, I can’t hide it. It’ll be addressed 
to Henry and, anyway, he'll have 
to see it some day. ...I1 don’t 
know. He’ll blow right up, I guess. 
. . . Uh-huh, [’ll tell you tomorrow. 
Oh, dear! . . . Thanks for calling. 
(Berry hangs up and runs desperate 
fingers through her hair. Then she 
rushes to the door, opens it and gathers 
the mail that’s lying in the box on the 
outer side. She shuffles through it until 
she comes to the fatal report card, then 
throws the rest of the mail on the table 
and holds the card, staring at it as if it 
were made of nitroglycerine. With a 
groan she lays it down with the other 
letters, and paces across the room. Then 
returns running and grabs it again, 
starts to put it in her pocket, changes 
her mind and slowly puts it back. 
Again she reaches for it but is inter- 
rupted with the sudden arrival of 
Henry via inner door. She jumps 
back, as if she’d been bitten.) 

Henry (Puzzled): Anything the mat- 
ter, Betty? 

Betty: Oh, no! I— you just sort of 
startled me. Say, Henry, could you 
help me with algebra for a minute? 
There’s a problem I can’t get. (He 
starts to reach for his mail. She talks 
faster and faster.) It’s an awfully 
tough problem and I don’t see how 

Miss Richards expects us to get it, 

and I knew you’d help me with it. 

Henry, please! 





Henry: Just a second, till I read my 
mail. 

Berry: But it’s such an awful problem 
and I’ve got to do it quick. Right 
now! (He is slitting open the top letter 
containing the report card. Suddenly 
JEAN enters via front door, breathless 
and carrying various shopping bun- 
dles.) 

JEAN: Hello, husband. Give me a hand 
here, will you? (He puts down the half- 
opened letter. Berty breathes an audi- 
ble sigh of relief and starts edging 
towards it. Henry takes various pack- 
ages. He and JEAN exit by inner door. 
Berty goes quickly to table and starts 
to pick up report card, but is inter- 
rupted by JEAN, who returns, with 
Henry right behind her. JEAN picks 
up mail.) 

JEAN: Any decent mail? This is for 
you, darling. (Hands report card to 
Henry). Looks like Betty’s report 
card. How’ve things been going this 
month, Bets? 

Betty (Scowling, with her back turned, 
waiting for the end): I dunno. (Just 
as Henry is about to read card, front 
door is opened and Jack comes slowly 
in, slouched over, and dumps himself 
on the sofa, holding his middle.) 

Henry: Anything wrong, Jack? Too 
many green apples? 

JEAN (Coming over to Jack, quickly): 
Don’t kid him, Henry. He looks 
really sick. Jack, what is it? 

Jack: Dunno. Something I ate. It’s 
got me all doubled up. 

Betty (Suddenly interested): Have you 
a pain in your stomach? 

Jack: Yeah, it’s a beaut. Be all right 
in a while, though. I got some of 
those pink-pill things down at the 
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drugstore. (He reaches into his pocket 
and starts to open a bottle.) 

Betty: You mean a laxative? 

Jack: Why not? (Grunts in pain) I 
suppose you'd like to see me going 
around feeling like this the rest of 
my life! Ow!! (Draws his legs up to- 
wards his chin.) 

Betty (In sonorous tones): You put 
that bottle down! 

Jack (Startled): Huh! 

Henry: Leave him alone, Betty. He’s 
feeling pretty tough. A laxative will 
do him good. 

Berry: You put that bottle down! If 
you don’t, I'll throw it away. So 
there! 

JEAN: Betty, what —? (All stare at her 
in dismay) 

Betty: Don’t you know that anyone 
with a bad pain in their stomach 
should never take a laxative? You’re 
pretty dumb, you are! 

Jack: Hey, lay off! (Doubles up again.) 
Leave me alone, will you? I won’t 
have any kid sister telling me what 
to do. 

Berry: Oh, won’t you? We'll see about 
that. Jean, he ought to be in bed. 
And he ought to have a doctor, 
too. We’ll put him in here where it’s 
warmer. Jack, go in and get your 
pajamas on. Henry, you get Doctor 
Clark on the phone; I want to talk 
to him. (She is suddenly jead of the 
household.) Hurry, now. Jean, you 
can start making up this bed. (As if 
mesmerized, they obey. Jack ezits, 
with a queer look at Berry over his 
shoulder as he goes out the door.) 

Henry: Say, what — 

Betty: I told you to get Doctor Clark. 
Now hurry! (He obeys meekly. While 
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he telephones, Betty takes bed linen 
out of sideboard, and JEAN pulls off 
the regular bedcover from the cot.) 

Henry (Telephoning): 967, please. 
Doctor Clark? This is Henry Reeves. 
Say, I wanted to ask you — 

Berry: J wish to speak to him! 

Henry: That is, my little sister Betty 
here — uh, she wants to speak to 
you, I guess. Uh, just a minute. 
(Silently and dazedly hands over phone 
to Berry.) 

Betty: Doctor Clark? This is Betty 
Reeves. It’s about my brother Jack. 
He’s got very bad pains in his stom- 
ach. I think you’d better come right 
over.... Yes. ... Oh, yes, I’ve 
already put him to bed... . Yes, 
T’ll take care of him till you get here. 
. . . Okay, good-bye. (Hangs up, in 
a very businesslike manner, and looks 
over to where JEAN is struggling to 
make up the bed.) Oh, no, Jean, not 
like that! That’s all wrong! Here, let 
me show you. You have to tuck in 
the corners just right (She dees so) 
and turn the sheet over like this 
(Demonstrates), and then tuck the 
counterpane over the blankets like 
this. . . . (Enter Jack in pajamas 
and heavy bathrobe, holding his middle. 
Henry meanwhile has been restlessly 
shifting around the room, picking up 
things and putting them down in a 
semi-coma.) All right, Jack. Get in 
quick before you catch cold. (Bring- 
ing a screen and placing it between 
him and the audience.) This’ll keep 
the light out of your eyes. Here, help 
me with it, Henry. Don’t be so help- 
less. (He silently obeys.) Now, Jean, 
you go out and get that thermometer 
and take Jack’s temperature. Be sure 











that you shake it down first. (Jnan 
exits.) How do you feel now, Jack? 

Jack (From behind screen): Oh, about 
the same. But how come — (He is 
interrupted by return of JEAN, who 
plops thermometer into his mouth.) 
How — uh-ah-hh. (He tries to con- 
tinue sentence with thermometer in his 
mouth.) 

Betty: Don’t you dare open your 
mouth! Henry, get some paper and 
a pencil out of my desk while I take 
his pulse. (He goes over to desk. Berry 
goes behind screen.) 

Jean: What’s that for? 

Berry (Behind screen): I want to keep 
a record for the doctor, of course. 
Let’s see, what’s his temperature? 
(She emerges from behind screen, takes 
paper and pencil and is poised, ready 
to write.) 

JEAN (Helplessly): I don’t know how 
to read it. 

Berry: Here, give it to me. (She holds it 
up to the light, then carefully shakes 
it down, gives it to JEAN.) Wash it 
with soap and water before you put 
it away (Exit Jean. Berry writes 
on pad.) Temperature one hundred 
point two, pulse eighty-six, respi- 
ration twenty-four. (She wheels on 
Henry.) What time is it? My watch 
is slow. ' 

Henry: Huh? Why, uh — it’s four- 
fifteen. 

Berry (Still writing): Four-fifteen p.m. 

Henry (Uncertainly): Mind if I ask 
why? ... 

Berry: It’s part of the record, stupid. 

Henry: Uh! 

Berry: Don’t you see! If there’s any 
change between now and when the 
doctor gets here, he can know about 
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it. You’re awfully dumb, aren’t you! 

Henry: Um, well... . 

Jack (From behind screen): Atta girl, 
squirt give it to him! (There is a 
knock at the door. Enter Jnan, hurry- 
ing.) 

Jean: I'll answer it. (Opens door. Enter 
Doctor.) Oh, hello, Doctor Clark. 
Come in. We have your patient in 
bed for you right here. 

Doctor: Good! I was afraid you 
wouldn’t manage it. Jack can be as 
stubborn as a mule when he wants to. 

Jack (Behind screen): Huh! 

Berry: Here’s his chart, Doctor Clark. 

Doctor: Well, young lady. It isn’t of- 
ten I find a family that knows enough 
to keep a chart. That’s splendid, 
Jean. Good work! 

Jean: Well, er — uh — 

Berry: Shall I get him an ice bag, 
Doctor? 

Doctor: Why — why, yes, Betty. You 
anticipate my orders. Just what I was 
going to suggest. 

JEAN: But we’ve no ice bag, Doctor. 
Would a hot water bottle do? 

Berry (Quickly): Oh, no! Not when he 
has a stomach-ache. 

Doctor: You're quite right, Betty. 

Betty: But I can make an ice bag. I 
know how. 

Doctor: Splendid. (Exit Berry. Doc- 
TOR disappears behind screen.) Now, 
Jack, let’s take a look at you. 

Jack: Poke away, Doc. (JEAN and 
Henry start pacing up and down 
the room, passing each as if they 
were ship’s passengers pacing decks 
from opposite directions. They uncon- 
sciously look very foolish.) 

Henry (Stopping abruptly): How did 
she . . . (He shoves a bewildered hand 
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through his hair, and they both resume 
the march.) 

JEAN (Stopping): Did you see the way 
she... ? 

Henry: Uh. (Again they pace. Stopping) 
But how . . . ? Say, I’m not crazy, 
am I? That was Betty, wasn’t it? 
(JEAN just stares at him hopelessly. 
Reénter Berry, carrying an ice bag 
and walking with the brisk walk of a 
trained nurse. The white cap is fig- 
uratively on her head.) 

Betty (In front of screen): Your ice 
bag, Doctor. 

Doctor: Eh? (He comes from behind 
screen.) Oh! Oh, yes! Thank you, 
Miss Reeves. (Betty shoots up even 
straighter, and the Doctor goes behind 
screen, with ice bag. With raised eye- 
brow, Berry stares at the meek forms 
of Henry and Jean, and then all three 
start pacing. A moment later the doctor 
reappears, and they stop in suspended 
motion.) 


Doctor: Well, Mrs. Reeves, there’s 


nothing to worry about. Might have . 


been, but, as things have turned out, 
he'll be quite all right in a day or so. 
Yes, he did have a very mild attack 
of appendicitis. Oh, no, no operation. 
It’s already subsiding. Just keep him 
in bed today and tomorrow, and 
make him take life easy for a few 
days after that. Of course, if he’d 
dosed himself with a laxative, it 
might have been a different story. 

Henry: Did — er — you — say laxa- 
tive? 

Doctor: Yes, that would have aggra- 
vated his condition, made things 
pretty serious, I’m afraid. And most 
families would have given him one. 
I’m glad to see that the Reeves have 


some sense about medicine. 

JEAN (Slowly): Er — Doctor Clark. It 
wasn’t us. That is, we didn’t know 
about not giving laxatives. It was 
Betty. (They all turn to stare at 
Berry, who turns her back in dismay 
and pretends to be doing something.) 

Doctor: Yes, I’d noticed. Almost as if 
she’d had a few lessons. (Betty 
starts to walk away in panic. HENRY 
stares after her, as the light dawns.) 

Henry: Betty! 

Berry (Making for the door): Just a 
moment. Be right back. 

Henry: Betty, come here this minute! 
(Berry turns slowly and comes towards 
him with guilt in every movement.) 
Betty, you took that Red Cross 
Home. Nursing Course, didn’t you? 
The one I told you not to take? 

Berry: Well, I — (There is an awkward 
silence.) 

Henry: Uh, yes. Well, you see — uh 
—we didn’t know — that is, how 
valuable — that is, we thought it was 
silly — we — 

JEAN (Running over to him and looking 
laughingly into his face): Help him 
out, Bets. Can’t you see he’s trying 
to tell you how terribly silly he’s 
been? (HENRY winces visibly.) We’ve 
all been, I mean. 

Berry: And you don’t think I’m such 
a baby then? 

JeEAN: Baby! You! Why you’ve made 
us look like a bunch of prize idiots 
tonight. If it hadn’t been for you, 
Jack might have — (She doesn’t fin- 
ish.) 

Berry: And I’m not a squirt! 

Doctor: I'll tell you exactly what 
you're going to do, Betty. You’re go- 
ing to complete the Red Cross Home 
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Nursing Course and be certified by 
the American Red Cross. And if afew 
more girls like you did what you’re 
doing — yes, and a few boys, too, and 
grown men and women who should 
know better (He glances at Henry 
and Jean) — this country would be 
a lot better off than it is right now! 

Betty: You mean the shortage of 
trained nurses? 

Doctor: So you know about that too, 
do you? Young lady, you know all 
the answers. Yes, because of the 
shortage of nurses. For instance, I 
won't have to get in a real nurse for 
Jack. But also because emergencies 
can happen in any family, and we’ve 
no excuse not knowing what to do 
about them. Health means more to 
this country right now than it’s ever 
meant before. In fact, Henry, I don’t 
think it would do you a bit of harm 
to take that Home Nursing Course 
through your local Red Cross Chap- 
ter. And of course you, too, Jean. 

Berry: Say, Henry, I’ll teach you! 
(Henry recoils.) 

Doctor: No, no, Betty. Let the poor 
man alone. He’s had a tough day. 
Now I’m going to turn Jack over to 
you. I'll stop in tomorrow evening. 
Meanwhile, Miss Reeves, I want you 
to have these prescriptions filled 
and follow these simple directions to 
the letter. I — ahem — know I can 
count on you. 

Berry (Drawing herself up): 1 shall not 
fail you, Doctor Clark. 

Doctor: Good night, Jean. And you, 
too, Henry. Oh, and — er — brace 
up old man! (He exits, laughing to 
himself.) 

JEAN (Taking the crestfallen Henry by 


the arm): Come on, infant. Lets us 
younger children go out and raid the 
icebox. We can leave Jack in charge 
of his new nurse. (She leads him out 
the door, also laughing but more gently. 
Berry stands for a moment in silence, 
head held high, savoring the moment. 
Then she tiptoes to the screen and 
speaks very softly.) 

Betty: Hi, Jack! 

Jack (Softly from behind the screen): 
Hiya, Florence Nightingale. You did 
all right, kid. 

Betty: Did I? 

Jack: Uh-huh. Couldn’t have done bet- 
ter myself. I—I mean, squirt — 
that is, Betty —I sort of want to 
thank you, if you get me. 

Berty: Honestly? 

Jack: Uh-huh. That’s — how I feel 
about it... . 

Betty (Very softly): Gosh! (She stands 
transfixed at this tribute. Then the side- 
board catches her eye and she remem- 
bers, and is drawn to it irresistibly. 
From the top drawer she pulls out the 
white napkin, folds it gently and ties ut 
around her head. Next out comes the 
tablecloth, to be wrapped around her 
waist. She is gazing at herself in bliss, 
when she notices the big Red Cross 
sticker on the window. She flies to it 
and carefully peels it from its pane of 
glass. Then she arranges it rather rak- 
ishly in her hat. The effect is now com- 
plete. Humming softly, she catches a 
glimpse of herself in the glass, and is 
overwhelmed. She begins to pirouette, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
until it becomes a whirling dance. And 
as she dances in her improvised nurse’s 
uniform, the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Stretch a Point 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters It'll save Mom a lot of time and — 
Jimmy. what’s the matter? 
JANE. Jimmy: For gosh sakes! I — I thought 
Four Buvur Ration Stamps (2 boys and you had a real job for us to do. 
2 girls). JANE: But that is really, Jimmy. 
Four Rep Ration Stamps (2 boys and Dad’s working hard making air- 
2 girls). planes, and Mom’s busy every min- 


SuGcar Sramp (boy). 

SHOE StampP) (girl). 

SettinG: A simply furnished room. 

At Rise: Jimmy, a boy of ten or eleven, 
sits at the table working a crossword 
puzzle. 

Jummy (Studying): Now, let’s see—a 
four-letter word meaning what we eat 
—hey, that’s easy — food! (Janz, 
Jimmy’s sister, enters at right. JANE is 
a year or two older than Jimmy. She is 
smiling and excited about something, 
and carries some newspaper clippings 
and a small notebook in her hand.) 

JANE: Jimmy — Jimmy, what do you 
think? Mom’s given us a job to do. 

Jimmy: A job? 

JANE: You know how we’ve been wish- 
ing we could do more to help win the 
war — well, now we can. 

Jimmy (Rising): But what are we going 
to do? 

JANE: Well, Mom’s so busy now with 
Red Cross and her other war work 
that she says I can help her plan and 
prepare all the meals, and both of us 
can do the shopping. 

Jimmy: Shopping? 

JANE: Shopping for groceries, I mean. 


ute, and if we can help them — why, 
it’ll even help the grocer, too. Mom 
say it’s hard for him to make deliv- 
eries now, and we can take that little 
red cart of yours along every time 
we go shopping, and bring the stuff 
home in that. 

Jimmy: I suppose so — but gee, shop- 
ping for food! I wish I were old 
enough to fly a plane or drive a tank 
or — 

JANE: Well, food’s important — aw- 
fully important. Mom gave me an 
article to read, and listen to this. 
(She reads from one of the clippings.) 
“Good nutrition is necessary for vic- 
tory both on the fighting front and 
the home front... .” Well, we're 
the home front, aren’t we? Mom and 
Dad and you and I — or part of it, 
anyway. 

Jmummy: Yes, but — well, if it’s really 
going to help Mom. 

Jane: Of course it is. And it'll be 
fun, too, Jimmy — buying stuff and 
bringing it home in a cart. 

Jmmy: Yeah — maybe it will at that. 
We can pretend we’re soldiers bring- 
ing up supplies. 
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JANE (Crossing to desk): Mom says our 
ration books are in the desk here. 
That’s the only thing that worries 
me — whether we'll know how to 
use the ration books. 

Jmmmy: What’s so hard about that? 
Don’t we just hand them to the grocer 
and let him take out the stamps? 

JANE: But we ought to know before- 
hand just how many stamps we 
can spend and have everything all 
planned. The grocer’s got thousands 
of points to worry about — we don’t 
want to cause him any trouble. .. . 
Now, here are our books. See, each 
one of us has got a number 8 and a 
number 4 book. (She crosses from 
desk and shows books to Jimmy.) 

Jummy. Gee, they look kind of com- 
plicated. .. . 

JANE: Mom gave me some instructions 
to go by, and then this article tells 
something about rationing and 
points. Let’s sit down with the books 
and see if we can figure out what it’s 
all about. (JANE and Jimmy sit down 
at the table, with clippings and ration 
books spread out before them.) 

Jimmy (Looking at a book): Look, some 
of these stamps have got airplanes on 
them and boats and — what are the 
ones that say “spare” for? Spare 
tires? 

JANE: Hmm. (Laughing) Of course not. 
They’re just what they say — spare 
stamps in case the government finds 
they have to ration something else. 
. . . Oh, Jimmy, I don’t know — 
look here a minute! Now, here’s a 
chart that tells what the point values 
of different things are. Mom cut it 
from the newspaper. Now, supposing 
we wanted to get a can of corn — 
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Jummy (Looking at chart): Right here. 
It depends on the size you want but 
it tells — 

JANE: My goodness! That many? And 
we only have so many points to 
spend. 

Jrmmy: Now, wait, I’m reading some- 
thing here. . . . 

JANE: Okay, I'll read, too. This ought 
to be easy to figure out. (They are 
quiet for a moment, frowning and 
reading. JANE finally looks up.) Are 
you getting anywhere, Jimmy? 

Jruumy: Gosh, no! This is hard — worse 
than an arithmetic problem. 

JANE: But it shouldn’t be. Mom said 
we'd be able to do it, but the more I 
look at these books, the more mixed- 
up I feel. 

Jimmy: Me, too. 

Jane: And I don’t think there'll be 
enough points to buy all the food we 
need. Oh, dear, these stamps are just 
dancing around in my head every 
which way! I’m afraid I'll never get 
them straightened out! (Ten Ration 
Stamps come in. The stamps enter 
all in a jumble, pushing at each other 
and running into one another and 
chanting.) 

Sramps (All): 

Points — points — points — 

All mixed up in your head; 

We’re ration stamps, that’s what we 
are — 

We’re blue and black and red. 

(Jummy and JANE look up as though in 
deep thought.) 

Oh, sometimes we wear numbers 

Or letters A — B — C — 

But if you know just what we’re 
for — 

It’s simple as can be. 





Juumy (Shaking his head): It doesn’t 
look simple to me. 

JaNnE: You're all mixed up. (The 
Stamps all straighten out as they 
chant the following. The BuuE ones 
stand together in a straight orderly line 
at left; the Four Rep ones at right; 
and the Sucar Stamp and the SHor 
Stamp in between at center.) 

Stamps (All): 

Only see how quick we straighten out 
When you try to understand; 

(JANE and Jimmy look at ration books 
in their hands.) 

Now, listen closely, if you please — 
And we'll give you a hand. 

JANE and Jimmy: We'll listen — we'll 
listen! 

lst Biue Stamp: Oh, we’re the stamps 
you use for cans — 

2np Buiue Stamp: We’re colored blue 
and bright; 

Srp Biue Stamp: Buy low-point values 
if you can — 

47TH Biue Stamp: And we will come out 
right. 

JANE (Making a note): Low-point 
values — that’s a good idea. 

Ist Buur Stamp: And do not throw 
away the cans — 

2np Buus Sramp: Our government 
needs tin; 

Srp Biur Stamp: So step on them the 
proper way — 

4TH Buus Stamp: And help the war to 
win. 

Jummy: We'll remember that. Save all 
tin cans, Jane. Don’t forget. 

lst Rep Stamp: Oh, we’re the stamps 
for meat and cheese — 

2np Rep Sramp: For fats and butter 
too; 
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Srp Rep Sramp: And with butter up to 
sixteen points — 

4TH Rep Stamp: It’s hard to make us 
do. 

Ist Rep Stamp: But combine your 
meat with other things — 

2np Rep Stamp. Or choose low-point 
cuts like stews; 

8rp Rep Stamp. You'll be surprised to 
find you won’t 

47TH Rep Stamp. Get those ration blues. 

JANE and Jimmy. 

Ration blues — ration blues — 
We don’t want the ration blues. 

Ist Rep Stamp. Save any grease you 
get from meats — 

2np Rep Sramp: Waste fats make 
dynamite; 

Srp Rep Stamp: And when you’ve 
finished with them — 

4TH Rep Stamp: They help our country 
fight. 

JaNnE (Making another note): Save 
waste fats. I’ll do that — every drop 
we have. 

Jummy (Looking at ration book): Now, 
what’s this stamp? 

Sucar Stamp (Answering): 

Oh, I’m the stamp you use for 
sugar — 

You'll find me in Book Four; 

Each stamp like me will get five 
pounds; 

But do not ask for more. 

JANE: We won’t — we won't. 

SHorE Stamp: 

And I’m the stamp you use for 
shoes — 
So take good care of me; 
And buy a pair that’s comfortable — 
And as sturdy as can be. 
Jumy (Looking at his book): Sure, 





here’s the shoe stamp —in book 
three. 

JANE: My goodness, I feel as though I 
know a lot more about ration stamps 
than I did before, but I still wonder 
if we'll have enough points for every- 
thing we need to get. 

Sramps: Of course you will — of course 
you will. Stretch your points — only 
see how we will stretch! (All the 
Stamps put their hands on one an- 
other’s shoulders and form in a long 
line, facing front. Then as they recite, 
they stretch their arms way out and all 
sidestep away from each other until 
just their fingertips touch. 

ALL STAMPS: 

Stretch a point — stretch a point — 

(Stretching out.) 

Oh, that’s the way to win! 

There are many ways to stretch a 
point; 

Come close and listen in. 

(JANE and Jimmy rise and move closer.) 

Ist BLue Stamp: Never waste a bit of 
food — 

2np BivuE Stamp: Clean up your plates 
— don’t fail; 

S3rp Buivure Stamp: And don’t throw 
anything away — 

4TH Buivue Sramp: Please starve the 
garbage pail! 

Jimmy: Starve the garbage pail — 
that’s a swell idea! 

Ist Rep Stamp: Stretch a point — 
stretch a point. (Stretching arms.) 
2np Rep Stamp: Listen and take heed; 
Srp Rep Stamp: Before you start out 

for the store — 

4TH Rep Sramp: Oh, plan just what 
you'll need. 


JANE: Plan what we'll need. 

SHOE STAMP: 

For if you never plan at all — 
You'll spend points recklessly — 
And end up without any stamps 
For days to come, you see. 

SuGAR STAMP: 

And buy the foods unrationed 
Whenever possible — 

Only use us when you need us 
To make your larder full. 

JANE: Buy unrationed foods. Qh, 
Jimmy, that’s wonderful! There are 
so many things that aren’t rationed 
—fresh fruits and vegetables and 
cereals and enriched breads. 

ALL STAMPS: 

And there’s another thing unrationed 
That you will surely find — 

Will help you when you’re shopping, 
So please keep it in mind. 

JANE and Jimmy: What’s that? What’s 
that? 

ALL STAMPS: 

It’s courtesy — use it a lot. 

It'll help in many ways; 

You'll get better service if you smile 
For kindness always pays. 

JANE and Jimmy (They stand stage cen- 

ter in front of the stamp characters and 
stretch their arms out too. They look 
out toward the audience.) 
We’ve chased away the ration blues, 
We'll stretch our points, you'll see; 
For food will help to win the war — 
Lead us to victory! 


THE END 


Copyright 1943, by Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen. 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Mr. Lincoln’s Grave 


by Cpl. Thomas Edward O°’ Connell 
United States Army Air Forces, Technical Training Command, Scott Field, Illinois 


Music: “ Battle Hymn Republic” theme. 
Up briefly to climactic dissonance. 
Hold. This same effect will be faded in 
and out under all poetic narrative in 


play. 
NARRATOR: 

Here stands a hymn of battle, 

Caught in stone. 

A man, his dream, the heartbeat of a 
nation — 

All frozen, here, in this architected 
largo; 


This Mr. Lincoln’s Grave. 

Music: Up theme effect again, fade to 
low. 

ANNOUNCER (Over music): This is a 
poetic drama in the spirit of the day. 
Not so much the story of what one 
man did, but, rather an impression- 
istic fantasy of what he was, an inci- 
dental montage in the shadows of 
which you may find, Lincoln, The 
Man 

Music: Up theme to full, fade. 

NARRATOR: 

Deep coffin’d in the cool rock, 

Rests his gaunt, his gothic frame; 

The pain-chipped, sorrow-worn, life- 
scarred place 

Where worked a soul it’s fate along. 

Soft-draped in the velvet dark, 

This play was presented by the Radio Section, 

Special Service, Scott Field, Illinois. This pro- 

gram was broadcast nage the facilities of the 


Columbia Broadcasting Company at Station 
KMOX, St. Louis. 
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The rugged form reclines, 

And flung above the gentle shape — 

As if to hold forever in cathedral’d 
heart 

An ages-silenced sigh — 

The vaulted quiet of the shrine 

Lays chiding hand on the whisp’ring 
lip of Night. 

Voices (Echo chamber): This is Mr. 
Lincoln’s Grave! 

Music: Cross fade with chorus to out. 

Cuorus (Raucous, fading in): “... 
Jackson be our President, 

And Adams left behind!” 

Lincotn (Shouts): Let’s everybody 
join in the chorus! 

CHorvs: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind, 
May Jackson be our President, 
And Adams left behind!” 

Sounn: Typical frontier saloon noises. 
Glasses. Low conversation. 

Hoosier (Fades in over laughter and 
applause): Say there, young Lincoln! 
You’d best quit that there sort of 
harmonizin’, seems to me! That kind 
of singin’ might not set so good 
alongside certain party’s states of 
mind in this here saloon, seems to me. 
This here’s mighty solid Adams ter- 
ritory, over yonder where we're set- 
tin’; might be considerable unhealthy 
to be makin’ fun of the duly elected 
President, seems to me. 





LincoLn: Well now, Mister, no offense 
meant, seems to me. This here is still 
a free country, uh, seems to me. 
(Titter.) As for Mr. Adams, why I 
like him fine. He’s a good enough 
President, seems to you. (Laughter.) 
Still, I don’t know but what a man 
might see fitten to mention that 
there’s always a mite of room for a 
little improvement — seems to me, 
don’t seem to you, seems to me! 
(Loud laughter.) 

Voice I. Attaboy, Abe! Pull the little 
rooster’s pinfeathers! 

Hooster: Don’t try to make no jacka- 
napes out of me, young Lincoln! I’m 
minded to give you your come-up- 
pance, seems to me. I’d mind my 
tongue, was I in your boots, I would; 
else I’d be certain sure I could back 
up my mouth with my fists, seems to 
me! 


Voice II: Cock-a-doodle-Dooooo00000! 


(Loud laughter.) 

Lincotn (Easily): Well, Mister, there’s 
a bit to what you say. Course was 
you in my shoes, you’d most like to 
have a mite of trouble was you fixin’ 
to use your fists. Might be some 
difficulty gettin’ your elbows out of 
the calves of these here boots, uh, 
seems to me! 

Hoosier (Over roars of laughter): I 
won’t be laughed at by no country 
jays in no backwoods saloon! All 
right, young Mister Lincoln, I’m 
fixin’ to catch-as-catch-can you! I’m 
comin’ a-runnin’, you smart young 
popinjay, so, you’d best defend your- 
self right quick! 

LincoLtn: Now wait just a minute, 
Mister. I’m at your service, as them 
fellers in duels say, but excuse me 


one minute while I set this here barrel 
out of our way — (Strains) — so I 
won’t split my noggin on it (Grunt) 
when you throw me. (Puffing) Just 
hist her up here — (Awe, murmur). 

Voice I: Cricket-to-Memphis! Abe’s 
histin’ that whole barrel o’ beer! 

Lincotn (With effort): And, and lift 
her — (Great strain) over the bar. 

Voice IT (Shout): Good gallopin’ gum- 
waddy! He’s doing it. Abe’s liftin’ 
and settin’ that barrel clean, clear, 
free, and across that dern bar! 

Lincouin (Evhaling): . . . and, and set 
her down .. . back . . . here! 

Sounp: Crash of barrel on wood floor. 

Lincoitn (Breathing heavily; over ap- 
plause): Now, then, Mister, where, 
where was you fixin’ — that you and 
me should — should rassle? 

Vorce I (Snarl): Tear his head off, Abe, 
and throw it in his face! 

Hooster (Nervously): Well, well, fact 
is that — well, if ya warn’t meaning 
no offense to the President, why . . . 

Lincoin (Still puffing; gravely) : Mister, 
Abe Lincoln ain’t never offended the 
office of the President of this coun- 
try, and — and, he ain’t ever intend- 
ing to. . . . (Mildly) We was singing 
about two candidates for public 
office; I think as how there’s a differ- 
ence, seems to me. 

Hoosier: Oh, uh — uh, yes. Yes, of 
course. There is, isn’t there? I mean, 
that is, I mean I see what you mean. 
(Brightly) Well, gotta be skedaddling! 
(Fade rapid) Getting late and I, I 
gotta be — uh, skedaddling! (Fain#) 
Goodnight, gentlemen! 

Voice I (Fading up): That’s the way to 
show them feliers, Abe. 

Voice II: Ya skeered him to death! 





His eyes like to popped outta his 
head! 

Music: Up theme effect. Sustain under. 

NARRATOR: 

Here the rude form, somehow 
woody, knotted, gnarled, 
As comes to be a gaunt oak in the 
lightning’d, wind-whipped 
Spanning of the cliff-top years — 
But, always, inner-sheathed, life- 
coated, 
Rests here too the gloried supple- 
ness of Youth, 
The grain of early days. 
Yes, here sleep too the bold strides, 
The broad-backed strugglings of the 
early days — 
When no mountain was, but could 
be scaled; 
No fancy dreamed but could be 
grasped; 
No battlement stormed, but could 
be won — 
Here they lie, all cushion’d there, 
In this gentle blackness under — 
In the sigh-etched face of the crag- 
ged head 
Of the gaunt, the gothic frame... 

Votces (Echo chamber): This is Mr. 
Lincoln’s Grave! 

Music: Cross fade theme effect with sob- 
bing wind, thunder on cue. 

Lincoun (Fading in; over wind): D’you 
remember, Billy Green, the first time 
you ever went into town? From that 
day it ain’t never quite the same no 
more. You see things you never seen 
before and you hear how other folks 
talk, — city folks. Then you know 
that you’re different. As different as 
a moccasin and a Congress gaiter. 
And you been reading, reading all 
the time. You been reading Thomas 


Jefferson, and Paine, and Demos- 
thenes, and Plato. (Soft) And a 
burning starts in your innards, — a 
burning to be a lawyer. (Whisper) A 
lawyer! (Awe) And then, one day, 
you find a book in the bottom of a 
barrel you paid fifty cents for. (Rev- 
erence) You find a book by Mr. 
Blackstone. (Joy) You will be a 
lawyer! (Low, grim) You'll be a law- 
yer or die. (Thunder.) 

Music: Sneak “Battle Hymn” very, 
very low. Sustain. 

Lincoitn: And, one day, Billy, like a 
gol dern miracle, (Whisper) you are a 
lawyer! (Soft) It seems like the end of 
the world! (Dreamy) And then you 
see a girl. Sudden-like, you want to 
talk to that girl. But you feel pecu- 
liarsome, too. Your hands seem un- 
common big and your feet get sort of 
twisted up. Sudden-like, you see the 
patches and frayed parts on your best 
coat. Your face all fires up, red as a 
berry, so you just make like to walk 
on past that girl instead. But, Billy, 
she speaks to rou! (Soft) She says her 
name is Miss Ann Rutledge. (Softer) 
Ann Rutledge smiles — and you’re a 
KING upon that street! (Joy) There’s 
nothing in the whole dern wide world 
that Abe Lincoln can’t do, with Ann 
Rutledge believing, and encourag- 
ing, and, and — (Awe) Billy, Ann 
Rutledge says she'll marry Abe 
Lincoln! (Dazed) And, and, then, 
God knows how —just somehow, 
Billy — (Slow, lifeless) Ann Rut- 
ledge is, is dead. (Thunder. Broken.) 
You know, then, that it was all just 
dreams. (Wild) You’re still just Abe 
Lincoln! Homely, stupid, unedu- 
cated, backwoods-talkin’, funny-look- 








in’, lonely Abe Lincoln! (Shoué) 
Crazy Abe Lincoln from Illinois! 
(Sobbing) Even — even God thinks 
so! 

Sounp: Terrific thunder crash; down- 
pour of rain. 

LINCOLN (Over rain, theme): So, do you 
understand, Billy Green, why I come 
out here, where sHE is? Why I set 
here, by the grave, day after day? 
(Crying) She ain’t here no more, Billy. 
She ain’t never going to be here 
again! Never again can she talk and 
dream, and, and make them dreams 
come real, Billy — for, for Abe Lin- 
coln. Abe Lincoln, from Illinois. 

Music | Cross fade rain with theme 

SouND effect; up theme; fade under. 

NARRATOR: 

Here, too, the first ruined frag- 
ments of his dream; 
The first destructions, — a pathetic 
pile 
Which was to grow and rise to 
make 
A charnel heap of empty hopes 
In the lonely graveyard of his 
heart. 
Here the first faint linings 
That The Master drew across the 
noble cheek, — 
Guide lines, presaging the furrows 
To be one day tragi-sculpted there. 
In this mosque of peace lies, too, 
The weatherings of the gale tossed 
days; 
The mark of tempest years. 
Here sleep rumour, invective, 
slander, 
And here are run to earth, at last, 
What whisperings may have shrieked 
across 


The shrinking soul of a rustic 
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Made by life to walk 
In the arena of the great, — 
There to shatter the subtle fenc- 
ings 
Of the shrewd, the cunning quick, 
With the stout, true, homely staff 
of Faith, 
Of Godliness in homespun. 
Yes, here they lie, all here 
In this gentle blackness under, — 
This silence-shrouded catafalque. 

Voices (Echo chamber): This is Mr. 
Lincoln’s Grave! 

Music } Cross fade theme with crowd 

Sounp | noise; political meeting effect. 

Voice I (Fade in over crowd): Who’s 
this here young fellow from down 
Sangamon county way? 

Voice II: Oh, him? Why, name’s Lin- 
coln. Running for office again. He is 
the funniest fellow! Great for telling 
tall yarns. 

Voice III: Well, all I can say is there’s 
nothing funny about his looks. Face 
looks like a plate of toffee what ain’t 
quite set yet. He is the unholiest 
derned mournful lookin’ critter! 

Voice II: Well, sad or glad, he’s got 
powerful support in his own neck of 
the woods. Shouldn’t be surprised 
was he reélected. 

Voice I: I place him now. He’s the 
feller was a Capting in the Black 
Hawk uprising. Thinks women ought 
have the vote, fer the gawd sakes! 

Voice III: Well, I don’t know about 
that; but he’s tarnation on slavery. 

Voice II: Yesiree Bob! (Fade) Up to 
Springfield, t’other day, he even 
spoke right up agin the gang what 
hanged them dern radicals last 
month. 

Lincotn (Cross fading with previous 
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speech) : ““ Whenever the vicious por- 
tion of the population shall be per- 
mitted to gather in bands of hun- 
dreds and thousands and burn 
churches, ravage and rob provision 
stores, throw printing-presses into 
rivers, shoot editors, and burn ob- 
noxious persons at pleasure and with 
impunity . . . (Rapid fade) . . . then, 
depend upon it, this government 
cannot last! 

Voice II (Rapid fade in): Yep, he’s 
death on hangings, but he can be 
funny! (Fade) Why, down to Bell- 
ville last week he had them just 
laughin’... 

Sounp: Roar of laughter in distance. 

Lincoun (On mike, laughing):. . . and, 
and on top of that, on top of that 
Colonel Taylor maintains that HE is 
pleading for the plain people. (Pause) 
Me, I suppose I represent the landed 
aristocracy! (Laughter) Now, friends, 
would Abe Lincoln make a Jim 
Dandy dude? (Laugh) In _ these 
clothes? (Loud laughter) Why friends 

“when Colonel Taylor was 
making those charges against the 
‘aristocratic Whigs’ all over the coun- 
try ...I had but one pair of 
britches to my back, and they were 
buckskin.” (Titter) ““ Now, you know 
buckskin, — it'll shrink!” (Laugh- 
ter) * And my britches kept on shrink- 
ing.’ (Laugh) “. . . and, whilst I 
kept growing they were becoming 
shor™r and shorter, and so much 
tight-+ that they left a blue streak 
around my, my legs!” (Laugh) 

. that can be seen to this day!” 
(Bandon laugh) “‘ Now, if you call that 
aristocracy, then I plead guilty to the 
charge!” 


Sounn: Roar of applause and laughter. 

Voice I (Cross fading with applause): 
This here Abe Lincoln’s got tarna- 
tion gall, if you was to ask me, run- 
ning for the Congress! 

Voice II: He’s a crackpot, that’s what 
he is! Why, he made a speech on 
temp’rance and came right out and 
allowed as how drunkards was, prob- 
ably, as good as us church-goers, — 
probably, Ex-magine! 

Voice III: He’s an impostor! (Quiet) 
Understand he’s really got scads of 
money! 

Voice IV: Oh, I don’t know. He was 
right cute ’t other nite down to the 
church when Pete Cartwright ast 
them to rise as wished to go to heav- 
en, then to ’t other place. Well, this 
Lincoln, he just set both times and 
then he opined as how he didn’t 
know where THEY was fixin’ to go, 
but Lincoln, he was goin’ to the 
Congress! 

Music: Crash of music into “ Buffalo 
Gals”; babble of excited politicians. 

Sounp: Music up very very fast and 
briefly; fade music and crowd to out 
over. 

Voice (Echo):. . . district of the State 
of Illionis. Peter Cartwright .. . 
four thousand six hundred and 
twenty-nine votes. Abraham Lin- 
coln. . . . six-thousand, three hun- 
dred and forty! 

Music: Crashing first bars of “ Battle 
Hymn” to dissonance. Hold. Crowd 
babble very, very low. Melange effect 
following is paced by ascending music 
chords, beginning slow and rising in 
pitch and tempowith the increasing im- 
port of the rapidly spoken melange lines. 

Voice (Pompous): Gentlemen, I tell 
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you to disregard this bumpkin from 
the Illinois district. Nobody will 
seriously consider such a man for the 
Presidency of the United States! 

Voice II: This Lincoln almost beat 
Stephen A. Douglas! (Music.) 

Voice III (Worry): Men, this Lincoln 
may prove dangerous! (Music.) 

Voice IV: Gol dern it, that Lincoln is 
all right! (Music hold briefly.) 

Voice I: Gentlemen, it seems Lincoln 
is definitely going to run. (Music 
low again.) 

Voice II: Don’t underestimate Lin- 
coln. I tell you the people are leaning 
toward him. (Music.) 

Voice III: The time has come to strike 
at this Lincoln, and strike hard! 
(Music.) 

Voice IV: Lincoln’s an abolitionist! 
(Chord.) 

Vorce V: Lincoln’s a_ secessionist! 
(Chord.) 

Voice I: Lincoln is a seditionist! (Three 
Chords.) 

Voice II: Gentlemen, Lincoln’s rural 
strength is a very definite threat! 
(Chord.) 

Voice III: That Lincoln is the most 
magnetic speaker in America! (Chord.) 

Voice IV: I’m afraid Lincoln is 
an unsurmountable obstacle! (Three 
Chords.) 

Vorce V: He'll never be 
(Chord.) 

Voice I: He’s GOT to be elected! 
(Chord.) 

Voice II: He’ll sell his own party out! 
(Three chords.) 

Vorce III: Vote for Abe Lincoln! 
(Chord.) 

Voice IV: Down with Abe Lincoln! 
(Chord.) 


elected! 


Voice V: Lincoln’s for us! (Three 
chords.) 
Voice I: Lincoln’s election means war! 
(Chord.) 
Voice II: It means sedition! (Chord.) 
Voice IIT: It’s secession! (Three chords.) 
Voice IV: Lincoln’s election means 
freedom! (Chord.) 
Voice V: It means Union! (Chord.) 
Voice I: It means America! (Chord.) 
Voice IT: Lincoln and War! (Chord.) 
Voice III: Lincoln and Peace! (Chord.) 
Voice IV: Lincoln and America! 
Voice V: Lincoln and Ruin! (Chord.) 
Voice I: Lincoln and Liberty! (Chord.) 
Voice IT: Lincoln and Destruction! 
Voice III: Lincoln and Freedom! 
(Chord.) 
Voice IV: Lincoln and Slavery! (Chord.) 
Voice V: Lincoln and Rebellion! 
(Three chords to climaz.) 
Sounp: Up crowd roar buzzing with 
excitement; fade off on gavel rap. 
Voice (Echo; solemn): Gentlemen, the 
President of the United States, The 
Honorable Abraham Lincoln! 
Sounp: Very loud cannon crash. 
Music: Very fast melange of Civil War 
songs snatches, end with very sad 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home” as 
taps plays very, very faintly. Estab- 
lish taps then into original theme. Up: 
Low to under. 
NARRATOR: 
Buried here too the hateful ashes 
Of the special hell that is war be- 
tween brothers. 
Here sleep agony, remorse, regret, 
indecision, 
Fear, and all the frailty of human 
error, — 
Allthetwistings, stretchings, writh- 
ings 





That may attend the wracking of a 
greater soul. 
Here sleeps the Christness in a 
man, 
The Golgotha in his walk, — 
In the vaulted quiet of this shrine, 
This pain-chipped, sorrow-worn, life- 
scarred place, 
Flung above the gentle shape, 
Deep coffin’d in the cool rock. 

Votces (Echo chamber): This is Mr. 
Lincoln’s Grave! 

Music: Fade theme effect as STANTON 
cross fades in. 

Stanton (Fading in): Will that be all, 
Mr. President? 

Lincoun (Abstractly) : Hm? Oh, oh yes, 
thank you Stanton, that will be all. 

Stanton: Very good, sir. (Fade.) I'll 
get that communication off to Grant 
at once, sir. This should enable him 
to muster out the armies very soon. 

Lincoin: Oh, Stanton? 

Stanton: Yes, Mr. President? Is there 
something else, sir? 

Lincotn (Gropingly): If I could have 
preserved the Union .. . if, at any 
time, I had believed that any man, 
Blue or Gray, could have preserved 
this Union better than I, and it were 
possible for me to relinquish my 
place to him, I would have done so 
instantly. Do you believe that, Stan- 
ton? 

Stanton (Slowly): Mr. President, I’m 
certain of it. 

Lincoin (Slow): Do you suppose they 
hate me. 

Stanton: Who, sir? 

LincoLn: Those poor, valiant peoples 
of the South, — alive, and the dead, 
Stanton. (Abruptly) Never mind, we 
shall see, one day. 


Stanton (Fades): I'll get that message 
off to Grant, Mr. President. 

Music: Very, very low and slow on 
theme. 

Lincoin (Filter): So, you wanted to be 
a lawyer, Lincoln, — a lawyer, and 
talk like the city folks; well? 

Lincoin: I never supposed when it all 
started that .. . 

Lincotn (Filter): Suppose? Oh, yes 
you did. Maybe not at first, but you 
knew when they elected you that 
this war would certainly come, if you 
held to your course, didn’t you? 
Didn’t you! 

LincoLn: But it would have come any- 
way. Most certainly it would have 
come. And I wanted to save the 
Union. I could see ahead. I could see 
two countries here, at each other’s 
throats for generations, and, across 
the oceans the other powers. I could 
see them watching, watching and 
waiting to snatch away this wonder- 
ful thing we’ve builded here, — to 
steal back this wonderful thing, this 
Freedom, that Kings have jealously 
hid from men since time began. 
(Firm) We saved the Union. 

Lincotn (Filter): So? A law says, 
“This is still a Union, by the deci- 
sion, of arms and the will of Abra- 
ham Lincoln!” (Scorn.) A Law says. 
Do you think you can legislate people 
into brotherly love, Lincoln? 

Linco: I did what I believed to be 
right, so help me God. Please! Have 
done with this torment! I can bear 
no more. It is not an easy thing, this 
being President. If one should make a 
mistake? The responsibility! All 
those dead faces, those broken homes, 
those fatherless children, — (Whis- 








per), those unborn children! (Broken) 
I tell you it is not an easy thing to 
be, — to be Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoin (Filter): So? Nor is it so easy, 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln, to be a dead 
or dying soldier, Blue or Gray; nor, 
Mr. President, a poor fatherless 
child, or husbandless wife! 

Lincoin (Shout): Enough! For the love 
of God let me be! 

Lincoun (Filter): And do you suppose 
they will ever care? A hundred years 
from now, Abraham Lincoln, who 
will give a thought to you? Who will 
remember what you did? Who will 
ever know Tus? This suffering and 
torment, this horrible wrestling of a 
man with his own conscience; of you 
with me? Who? 

Lincotn (Firm): Be still! In the sight 
of God I did what I had to do, in 
Faith, in sincerity, in a spirit of a be- 
lief that this is not a dream, this Free- 
dom. I tell you there is a Liberty! 
And I tell you it will live here al- 
ways. I acted the best I knew and 
with all the poor care and thought at 
my command, and with all my faith, 
and with all my will, and with all my 
heart, — to save my Country’s Free- 
dom. I did the best I knew. The rest 
is for God to judge. 

Mosic: Kill on Last Line. 

Necro (Fade in): I beg your pardon, 
Mr. President? 

Lincoin (Startled): Oh, oh it’s you. . . 
(A pologetically) I was thinking aloud. 

Necro: Mrs. Lincoln is waiting in the 
South Parlor, sir. 

Lincoin: Oh, yes. We were going out, 
weren’t we? 

Necro: Yes, Mr. President. (Slow) I 
beg your pardon, sir, but we . . . all 
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of us servants, are wishing you’d re- 
lax more, now that the war’s over, 
sir. You . . . begging your pardon, 
Mr. President . . . but you’re look- 
ing pretty poorly sir. 

Lincoin (Kindly): Afraid the old horse 
will drop in the traces? Well, it’s not 
quite come to that yet. It’s most 
kind of all of you. (Abruptly) But we 
mustn’t keep Mrs. Lincoln waiting! 

Nearo (Urgently): No, sir! (Fades.) Tl 
fetch your wraps, Mr. President. Mrs. 
Lincoln, she been waiting quite a 
piece now. 

Music: Up theme very, very slowly in 
far backgound 

Sounp: Slow footsteps; door slam. 

NARRATOR: 

Yes, deep in this velvet dark 
His measured stride will walk no 
more. 
And silent, too, the horrible in- 
quisitors, — 
The sneaking, prying, lurking, crafty 
things 
That raked their cutting claws 
Across the harrowed, anguished soul. 
Here rests the ALL of him — 


The broad-backed strugglings of the 
early days 
When no cause was lost, but could 
be won... 
Lincoun (Filter): Excuse me while I set 
this here barrel out of our way. 
Narrator: No fancy dreamed, but 
could be grasped . . . 
Lincotn (Filter): A lawyer! To be a 
lawyer! 
NARRATOR: 
And here, too, the first faint linings 
That The Master drew across the 
noble cheek . . . 





Lincotn (Filter): Sudden-like, Billy, 
Ann Rutledge was dead. 

NARRATOR: 

Guide lines, presaging the furrows 
That would, one day, be tragi-sculp- 
ted there .. . 

Lincoun (Filter): Y’see it means that 
Ann Rutledge can’t never build no 
more dreams, Billy, — build them 
and make them come real, for, for 
Abe Lincoln . . . Abe Lincoln from 
Illinois. 

NARRATOR: 

Here lies too the tempest years, 
The weatherings of the gale-toss’d 
days. 
The writhings, stretchings, twist- 
ings 
That attend the wracking of a greater 
en 6: 

Lincoun (Filter): Those dead, Lincoln! 
Those fatherless children; those un- 
born! 

NARRATOR: 

Here rests the Christness in a man; 
Here, the Golgotha in his walk! 

Lincoun (Filter): I did the best I knew. 
It is not an easy thing, this being 
Abraham Lincoln. 


NARRATOR: 
Yes, here rests the ALL of him — 
An age of dreams, fulfilled! 
This is part of what Man did 
become, — 
Here, in this cathedral’d shrine 
Flung above the gentle shape, 
The gaunt, the gothic frame, — 
Deep coffin’d in the purple shade, 
Soft-draped in the velvet night. . . . 
Music \ _ Halt steps; Open door; on 
SouND door slam kill all music. 
Lincotn (Jovially): My dear, I’m 
sorry to have kept you waiting. 
(Brisk.) Land sakes, we’a best hurry 
along! (Fade.) Come, dear, or we'll 
miss the curtain at the Theatre! 
Sounp: Loud echoing pistol shot. 
NARRATOR: 
. .. And the vaulted quiet of the 
shrine 
Lays chiding hand on the whisp’ring 
lip of Nite! 
Voices (Echo; hit first word): This is 
Mr. Lincoln’s Grave! 
Tueme: Up theme full and rich; hold; 
then fade to kill. 


THE END 


—S 








Part Six 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director’s 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scenery, 
a mere suggestion of furnishings and costumes, 
and little or no lighting. In most cases very little 
of the charm or realism of the plays will be lost, 


because they are selected with this in mind. 
Therefore, schools without any staging or lighting 
facilities need not feel that they cannot produce 
these plays. Many of them, on the other hand, 
are especially written for classroom produc- 
tion. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have re time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive =enepene unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





First Sorrow 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The father and Abe wear buckskin 
breeches and blouses. Sarah wears a long dress 
with a full skirt and gingham apron. 

Properties: Wooden pegs, a gray wool sock, 
bucket, gourd, lantern, quilt. 

Setting: A crude windowless cabin. The floor 
should be made to look like beaten earth. There 
is a huge crude fireplace at left, with burning 
bulb in grate to indicate fire. There is a crude 
puncheon table, several three-legged stools, 
and a homemade cupboard. On the table is a 
candle burning in a holder. A rough door, 
upstage center, has a large wooden bolt. 

Lighting: None required except that from fire- 
place and candle. 


Incipent At VALLEY ForGE 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Colonial costumes and uniforms for all 
the characters. The soldiers should be dressed 
very shabbily. 

Properties: Sheet of paper, pieces of sewing, strip 
of white cloth, pair of boots, quill pen, sacks, 
not crates, small bag for tea, axe, simulated 
pistol. 

Setting: A very simple setting may be used. For 


scenes one and three a few chairs and a table 
may be used. For scene two merely a few piles 
of boxes, crates, and some sacks to indicate a 
storeroom. 


Lighting: None required. 
Scrise TO GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Characters: 12 male; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes of the colonial period, with 
military uniforms used where required. 

Properties: Bottles and packages for medical 
supp papers, rolls of bandage and lint, big 
ournal, surgical instruments, jar of quill pens, 
oo blanket, candles, silver candlesticks, 


lantern or oil lam mp, Cee case, horn inkwell, 


writing paper, nometer, large gold seal, 
metal seal, newsheet, big placard on brown 
paper with legend given in Scene 2, silver tray, 
steins, mugs, silver jug, bottle with brown 
liquid representing rum, jug of molasses, chest 
with noticeable lock. 
Setting: There is a front entrance and one at the 
in the first scene. The furnishings are 
plain: a cot, table, chairs, shelves for medical 
supplies. On the table are papers, 0 yt of 
ban , surgical tools of the period, ink 
stand, quill pens, a large journal, spread open. 
Seen § © 0 pee ete Pe eee 
which is a table. Against the wall near the table 
is a heavy chest with a conspicuous lock. At 





the back of the room is a couch with a blanket 
folded on it. By the table is a large chair for 
Washington. There are also several smaller 
chairs and a settle. On the table are two un- 
lighted candles in silver candlesticks. On the 
wall near the table hangs an unlighted lantern 
or oil lamp with a reflector. Papers are strewn 
on the table, and also a dispatch case, a horn 
inkwill, jar of quill pens, writing paper, the 
general’s tricorn hat, a small sword and a pair 
. white military gloves. On the wall is a tall 
c 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: The play may also be put on very simply 
with only a suggestion of the atmosphere, 
properties, and setting, and substitutions for 
any of the properties may be used to fit the 
elaborateness of the production. 


Snoop’s Scoop 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes. 

Properties: Tabloid-size papers; placards reading, 
Editor, Reporters, Sports Department, Adver- 
tising Department; pencils, paper; tear sheets 
from newspapers showing advertisements; 
stack of ane tet of paper to represent 
subscription blanks, simulated moosehead, 
notebook, camera, typewriter. 

Several desks and tables on which are 

lamps, a typewriter, a telephone, and 


— 


stacks of papers, pen-stands, etc. 
identifying the workers are tacked or set in 
stands on the desks or tables of the appropriate 
workers. 

Lighting: None required. 


Bersy Ross 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional colonial costumes may be 
worn by all the characters. 

Properties: Needles, thread, pieces of cloth, 
dresses partially sewn, red materials, paper, 
drawing of flag on paper, scissors, a large 
number of five-pointed stars already cut from 
paper, square of blue cloth, pins, strips of 
white material, plate. 

Setting: The scene is a modest, neat room with 
wide doors at left and right. There are wide 
cupboards at the rear, under the windows, 
which have small panes of glass. There are 
several comfortable chairs about the room, and 
a few straight chairs around a table down-stage 
right. There may be a mantle or fireplace at 
left or right near the doors. 

Lighting: None required. 


Fire in A Paper 


Characters: 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear variations of 
rich-looking Chinese costumes. 


— — 


Ploy 
FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 


peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This carries 
an important war message, ted in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A poysies play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
CITIZENS ¢ vd by ete mated — = es 

y w oung members of a Victory 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 


us must back up the soldiers at the front is drama- 
tized in this new War Stamp and Bond — 


FUN TO BE FREE—A stressin 
CEILING — A forceful and entertaining play 
showing the dangers of inflation. 


ee ee eee — This fine play 
makes real the im importance of the “Home Front 





FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 


NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 


MR. TOGO AND od, nypemn de re ag 
drama stressing the need for from 
civilians at home. ete 


SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A play 
eens So Ceaser ideals for which we are 


RUBBER WON'T STRETCH — A convincing 
Sa ee ne 


BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative play 
and what 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can do. 


TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


ew PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
ennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by 
subscribers for ten cents each, plus postage. 
Send your order to: 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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a 
Line-up for 
Cictoru 
One of our most popular plays 
showing vividly and dramatically 
how young people can contribute to 
the national war effort through the 


purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Entertaining and easy to produce. 


Setting — A Newspaper Office 
Characters—4 male; 2 female 
(For Junior and Senior High School) 





NO ROYALTY CHARGE FOR SUBSCRIBERS! 





10 cents per copy (plus postage) 
* x Order from x x 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 











FUN TO BE FREE 


by BEN HECHT 
and CHARLES MacARTHUR 


A dramatic portrayal in pageant form 
of the meaning of democracy and the 
American ideal today, and during the 
formative periods in our nation's 
history. 

w 


1Z Characters 
(For Junior and Senior High School) 
w 


May be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers 


* 


Order individual copies at 10 cents 
each (plus postage) from 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Properties: Bowls of rice; chop sticks; fan; a one- 
string, banjo-like instrument; paper lantern 
with candle; blue china tea set; a few dishes 
with food. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 8 represent a room in Fou 
Chow’s house. In Scene 1 there need be no 
furniture, but the walls are paneled and in each 
panel there is a painted design. These designs 
may be cut from paper and ted on the 
panels, or wall paper with a Chinese design 
may be used. There is a tub with a small shrub 
growing in it on each side of the stage. The 
floor is covered with matting, and the charac- 
ters sit on cushions on the floor. Scene @ is the 
same as Scene | except that the designs on the 
panels are different, and instead of the shrubs 
there is a tiny taboret on one side with flowers 
in it. Different colored cushions may be : 
Scene 3 is the same as Scene 1, and Tia brings 
in a small red lacquer table set with blue china. 
Several sectional screens may be used for the 
paneled background. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Town Mouse anp His Country Cousin 


ar 4 male; 2 female; 2 others (cat and the 

og). 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes for the mice may be made by 
dyeing old long underwear, and attaching 
wired rope tails. Mouse masks with humor- 
ously painted white eyes and perky ears can be 
made of crepe paper for the heads. The hands 
may be clad in mouse-colored gloves and held 
in paw-like positions throughout. The cat and 
dog are clad in adapted brownie suits, and wear 
dog and cat masks. The Mayor’s Mouse should 
be dressed in a frock coat, opera hat, white 
vest, gloves. He wears oxford g and 
carries a cane. He also wears gray spats. Ma 
Mouse wears a sunbonnet and also an apron 
and a shawl when she goes out. 

Properties: Cane, broom, scraps of food, two 
watches, dishes of candy and of nuts. 

Setting: Scene 1 is a shabbily furnished corner of a 
barn. There are a few rough chairs and a table. 
Scene 2 is a well-furnished dining room. Long 
drapes hang over windows at right. There is a 
door at left. The table is covered with a lace 
tablecloth, on which are the remains of a 
banquet. Several chairs are around the table, 
and one large chair is at the head. There are 
two candles burning on the table, just burn- 
ing down into the golden sockets of the 
candlesticks. 

Lighting: For scene 1 try to give effect of sun- 
beams coming through cracks in barn. In 
— two, the burning candles supply the 
ight. 


Mar. Jay Dogs Some THINKING 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The squirrels’ costumes may be made 
of long underwear dyed red. They should have 





red bushy tails. The birds should be dressed to 
represent what they are—the Blue Jay in 
bright blue; the Woodpecker in brown, with 
a red piece on its head; and the pigeon a dull 
gray-blue. They may wear masks with the eyes 
painted on and beaks affixed. The squirrels 
may wear red bonnets with ears sewed on. 

Properties: Small baskets, letter, nuts. 

Setting: A woodland scene may be represented by 
a few shrubs and a large one behind which the 
Blue Jay and the Woodpecker may hide. There 
is a large rock at one side for the Pigeon to sit 


on. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Kine and THE VOWELS 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: The King, Queen, and Princess are 
dressed in typical royal robes. The vowels may 
merely wear signs designating which they are. 

Properties: Book. 

Setting: There are two large, high backed chairs 
for the Queen and the King, and a smaller one 
for the Princess. There may be rich-looking 
draperies on rear wall. Door in left wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Toys On StrRIKE 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Belinda is dressed in everyday chil- 
dren’s clothes. Teddy is dressed in a printed 
cotton costume to represent a stuffed dog. 
Jane should be dressed in a ragged costume of 
the traditional rag doll. Toby wears a fuzzy 
costume to represent a plush cat. The animals 
may wear masks to represent what they are. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A typical modern living room. At right is 
a sofa next to which may be an end table. There 
are a few chairs about the room — one lounge 
chair and a few occasional chairs. In the center 
is a table on which there is a vase. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Worm Turns 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday modern 
clothes. Jack wears pajamas and bathrobe just 
before going to bed. 

Properties: Red Cross sticker, napkin, tablecloth, 
thermometer, sheets, blankets, newspaper, pad 
and pencil, school books, a telephone wit. 
bell (an alarm clock offstage), a batch of 
er shopp ping | bundles, small bottle of pink 

lis, improvised ice bag. 

Setting: There are two doors, one leading outside, 
the other to the rest of the house. There is a 
window on which is pasted a Red Cross sticker. 
Furnishings include a sofa with a pillow, an 
easy chair, a small cot in the corner, a desk, a 
screen, a sideboard with a mirror over it. 

Lighting: None required. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
PLAYS 


THESE dramatizations of the lives of great 
men, heroes, statesmen, scientists, artists, 
musicians, etc., will be sources of inspiration 
to the young citizen of today. 


For Junior High and 
Older Groups 


Henry Wallace’s Experiment — February, 
1943 


Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia — October, 
1942 

Joan of Domremy — March, 1943 

Juarez the Just — December, 1942 

Judge Douglas Presides — January, 1943 

Audubon Makes His Decision — December, 
1941 

Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy — May, 1942 

Simon Bolivar, Liberator — October, 1941 

Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist — Octo- 
ber, 1941 

Franklin and the King — February, 1942 

Young Hickory — March, 1942 

Thomas Jefferson’s Plan — December, 1941 

The Boy Abe — January, 1941 

Louis Pasteur — November, 1941 

Pulitzer of “The World” — February, 1942 

The Making of Mark Twain — March, 1942 

A Guide for George Washington — January, 
1941 


Whistler’s Mother — April, 1942 


For Intermediates 
Columbus Awakes — September, 1941 
George Inness — February, 1942 
Early American (Abraham Lincoln) — 

January, 1942 
An Echo of °76 (George Washington) — 
January, 1942 
Radio Plays 
Anne Bradstreet — May, 1943 
The Boy Who Voted for Lincoln — January, 
1943 


Poor General Prescott — April, 1943 
The Story of Samuel Slater — October, 1942 
Woman Courageous (Lucy Stone) — 


anuary, 

Singing Heart (Stephen Foster) — April, 
1942 

Music Master of Two Worlds (Anton 
Dvorak) — February, 1942 


THESE PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED 
ROYALTY-FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


Individual playbooks for any of these plays 
may be purchased for ten cents a copy, plus 
postage. We should appreciate your sending 
your remittance with playbook orders, 
especially small quantities, to eliminate 
bookkeeping. 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Folk Tales 


The children in your classes will thrill 
to the charming dramatizations of 
these well-known and loved tales: 


KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTERBURY — In which the Shep- 
herd saves the Abbot's life by answering 
the King’s riddles. 


IN THE DAYS OF KING ALFRED 
— The amusing story of King Alfred and 
the burnt biscuits. 


THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM — All 
the men of Gotham masquerade as fools 
to outwit the King’s Sheriff. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE — The prodigal 
son mends his ways to regain his ancestral 
estate. 


THE KING AND THE MILLER — An 
amusing case of mistaken identity in 
which the Miller is knighted most un- 
expectedly. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE — An en- 
chanted goose wins the Princess for poor 
Dummling. 


HANS WHO MADE THE PRINCESS 
LAUGH — In which the village fool 
makes the sad princess laugh and so wins 
her hand and the kingdom. 


THE SALT IN THE SEA — Which tells 
how the sea came to be salty. 


THE MAGIC COOKIE JAR — How an 
enchanted cookie jar captures the knave 
and restores the princess to her rightful 
status. 


TOM TIT TOT — In which a girl be- 
comes queen through the help of an elf 
who does her spinning for her. 


ROYALTY-FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
For each copy of the plays desired, 
send 10 cents plus postage 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 


you send your remittance with your play- 
book orders, especially for small quantities. 


Pleys 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





Srretce A Pont 

Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Jimmy and Jane wear everyday 
clothes. Four of the stamp characters wear 
blue placards (replicas of ration stamps) 
reading A8, A5, A@, Al. Four others wear red 
placards with letters and numbers. The shoe 
stamp wears a placard with an airplane and a 
number 1 on it, and the sugar stamp has 
“sugar’’ printed on the card and a number 29. 
Colors and numbers and letters of stamps may 
be changed to fit whatever stamps are cur- 
rently in use. 

Properties: Newspaper open to crossword puzzle, 
newspaper clippings, notebook, several ration 
books. 


Setting: There are chairs, a table at center, and a 


smal] desk. At right is a door leading to the 
other rooms of the house. 


Lighting: None required. 


Playbooks 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 





If you are a subscriber you may 
obtain additional copies of any 
of the plays published in PLAYS 
for use by members of the cast. 


By purchasing playbooks you 
can save much time and effort 
spent in copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies 
of any play published to date. 
Each playbook costs only ten cents, 
plus postage 


Toeliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
Payment accompany orders, especially 
for small quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine. 


Eight Arlingten Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 























PLAYS 


For SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


in January and 
February 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 
Citizen FRANKLIN OF PuiLapeLpnta (For 
Junior and Senior High). October, 1942 
A CHALLENGE To Younc America (For 
Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 


27th — Edison’s Patent of 
noandaans Lamp 
Ep pison’s Licut (For Junior and Senior 
High). January, 1942 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tae Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). 
January, 1 

Earty American (For Intermediates). Jan- 
uary, 1942 

Tue Boy Wao Vorep ror Lincoin (Radio 
Play). January, 1943 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 
Cupp on tHE Loose (Junior and Senior 
High). February, 1943 
A Kinny Heart (For Intermediates). Jan- 
, 1942 
St. Vatentine’s Surprise (For Primary 
Grades). January, 1942 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
A Guise ror Georce Wassincton (For 
Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 


Fires at Vatitey Force (For Junior and 
cai High and Older Groups). January, 


Doty Saves Trae Day (For Intermediates). 
January, 1 

cone. °76 (For Intermediates). January, 
1 


Additional plays February. 1944 issue, de 
enc 


PLAYS, INC, 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 














RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 


over 250 Plays 


are now available from the back 
issues of PLAYS for production 


Royalty-Free 
BY SUBSCRIBERS 


This privilege to produce any or all of 
these plays merely by entering your sub- 
scription to PLAYS for three dollars a 
year makes this the most economical 
source of dramatic material in the country. 


Each month PLAYS contains just the plays 
you need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In addition 
there are biographical, historical, scien- 
tific, and patriotic plays to be used 
effectively in the presentation of classroom 
work and assembly programs. 


We also believe that comedies are 
important for relaxation and recreation, 
and therefore continue to offer wholesome 
amusing plays. 

Teachers and professional writers from 
all over the country write for PLAYS and 
turn out dramatic, fresh and timely 
material. 


Once you subscribe to PLAYS and come 
to rely upon it as the source of your 
dramatic material, you will wonder how 
you ever managed without it. 


By entering your subscription on the 
order form below you will make sure of 
receiving for only $3.00 for the entire 
school year twelve to fifteen plays each 
month for all age levels. And in addition 
you will be able to draw upon our rich 
backlog of plays for all occasions. 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street * Boston 16, Massachusetts 


( Please enter my subscription for years 
to PLAYS, published monthly, October seas 


0 Send bill 








F seinen Books for Writers 


If you are interested in writing as a career or simply as an avocation, the 
following guidebooks will help you. 


THE STORY WRITER 


By Edith Ronald Mirrielees $2.00 


A new point of Deng is presented in this help- 
ful text. The author discusses substance, time 
golats of Spouvation, characterization, a 
alogue. The fiction writer is told why thes: 
factere, must be considered and how they -— 
achiev 


TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE 


By Elliott Blackiston $2.00 


A fresh appecsch to the sgrobiom of writing 
stories for publication. w techniques for 
making your talents produce salable stories. 


WRITING THE JUVENILE 
STORY 


By May Emery Hall $2.00 


“The twenty chapters of WRITING. THE 
JUVENILE STORY are crammed with 
geared to today: subject matter, treatment an 
markets. The best book on the subject I have 
yet seen.” — Boston Transcript. 


THE THIRTY-SIX 
DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 


By Georges Polti $2.00 


This is the original book on plotting; used by 
tho of successful authors. It lists the 
fundamental atic material to be found in 
human experience. 


WRITING THE 
SHORT SHORT STORY 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman $2.00 
Twelve writers of short short stories and 
critics analyze the essentials of writing the 
short short. The practical help and instruction 
in this book will enable you to write the kind 
of short shorts that editors are buying. 


PREPARING THE 
MANUSCRIPT 


By Udia G. Olsen $1.00 
A guide for writers that clarifies the funda- 
mental rules of manuscript preparation, with 
nae a information about goles Ge sane 
ae <= secstteoding, « etc. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 


By Robert Hillyer $2.00 
A handbook on versification that has long 
been needed by poets and teachers. It treats 
the fundamental elements of verse — diction, 
imagery, the music of words, the various kinds 
of metre, basic metrical forms, and special 
ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French 
orms. 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 


Edited by A. S. Burack $3.50 
This book covers all phases of the craft of 
writing. A large section is devoted to instruc- 
tion in writing fiction and non-fiction, verse, 
radio-drama, plays, juveniles, etc. It 

a complete, up-to-date list of over 1000 mar- 
kets and literary agents where you can sell 
your manuscripts. 


HOW TO REVISE YOUR 
OWN STORIES 


By Anne Hamilton $1.25 
With a series of pointed questions and an- 
swers, Anne Hamilton supplies a 

method for self-analysis of a short story, 
provides a formula for its effective revision — 
especially with a view toward increasing its 
salability. 


STORY PLOTTING 
SIMPLIFIED 

By Eric Heath $2.00 
Writers of short stories, novels, — radio 
—and screen plays, will find in book a 
truly feasible plan for achieving plot origi- 
nality based upon fundamental dramatic 
principles. 


THE CRAFT OF NOVEL 


WRITING 

Edited by A. S. Burack $2.50 
This book contains twenty meaty chapters by 
leading novelists, teachers, and critics on the 
general technique of novel writing; the writ- 
ing of special types of novels such as the 
——~ oa novel, the mystery novel, the western 
nov 





Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publishers, postpaid. 


THE WRITER, INc., Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





